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The AcuraLegend. _ 
A moving tribute to precision 
craftsma 


With the introduction of 
this luxury sedan, serious 
driving enters the realm 
of precision movement. 
Because the new Acura 
Legend was specifically 
engineered around the 
needs of the serious driver. 
With a perfectionist's zeal 
for fit, finish and function 
The result: a precision 
crafted road car that chal- 


lenges the standards of 
Europe's most renowned 
luxury touring sedans. 
An accomplishment 
made possible, in part, by 
the response of a fuel in 
jected 2.5 liter, 24-valve, 
151 hp V-6. Inspired by 
Honda Formula 1 racing. 
And furthered by rigid 
unit-body construction, 
advanced fully indepen- 
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dent suspension and re- 

fined front wheel drive. For 

precise highway handling. 
Inside, there is generous 

space, quiet and comfort. 

In a cockpit dedicated to 

confident command 
Large flush mounted 
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€, from a new division of American Honda. Available exclusively at Acura dealerships 
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windows and a low aero- 
dynamic hoodline were 
designed to maximize 
visibility, while minimizing 
wind noise. 

Analog instrumentation 
and controls are placed for 
ease of reading and reach- 
ing at highway speeds. 

And, as you might ex- 
pect, nearly everything 
comes standard. From a 
powerful stereo, to a pow- 
er operated sunroof. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA 
for the dealer nearest you. 
And move with precision. 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Andrew Wyeth unveils a 
secret trove, the 246 “Helga” works 


For 15 years the artist worked with a single model and told not 
even his wife of his preoccupation. Last week the disclosure of the 
Helga series stirred a wave of public interest, and Wyeth, relaxed 
and even gleeful during a TIME interview, calls some of the works 
“as penetrating as anything I’ve ever done.” » Plus a portfolio 
from the collection. 


See ART. 





NATION: The President declares war 


on the country’s drug crisis 


Reagan proclaims an antidrug “mobilization” and volunteers for 
a urine test to set an example for the country. » Two preachers 
are tugging their own political parties away from the center. 

> Michigan’s G.O.P. primary leaves the candidates in a muddle. 
> Reagan sends a top-level arms mission to Moscow. » The 
Marcoses’ New York City possessions go on the auction block. 


WORLD: A divided Commonwealth votes 28 





for sanctions, and Pretoria strikes back 


After a battle of wills with Prime Minister Thatcher, former 
colonies of Britain vote their own strong sanctions, prompting 


South Africa to retaliate with a series of measures against 


neighboring black states. » In Egypt, a severe economic crisis 
gets U.S. sympathy but no cash. » In the divided city of Berlin, 


the infamous Wall between East and West is 25 years old. 


36 


Economy & Business 
OPEC cuts a surprising 
deal to slash output. 

> Federal bounty for 
big farmers. » The 
liquor industry goes 

for sweetness and light 


69 


Living 

The US. is surfin’ 
again, complete with 
multicolored zinc oxide, 
waves in Cleveland and 
beach potatoes who at 
least dress the part 


58 
Medicine 


The death of an artifi- 
cial-heart recipient, 
William Schroeder, re- 
news calls to halt per- 
manent implants. 

> Shocks for snakebites 


74 


Music 

In Seattle, an auda- 
cious, elegantly con- 
ducted Ring draws 
explicit parallels 
between Wagner’s life 
and his work 
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63 
Sexes 


Feminists split over 
maternity benefits. Pur- 
ists want equal treat- 
ment. But are women 
male clones? asks Betty 
Friedan 


75 


Cinema 

Two comedy fantasies: 
The Fly isa gory, en- 
gaging remake of the 
1958 sci-fi horror mov- 
ie; Howard the Duck is 
celluloid fowl play 


68 

Sport 

The Bears and the 
Cowboys go on exhibi- 
tion in England, and 
fans are bemused by the 
behemoths and baffled 
by the game delays 


76 


Essay 

What's in a name? 
Maybe quite a lot, par- 
ticularly if your parents 
named you Egbert and 
you'd rather be called, 
say, Ronald 
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Cover: 

Detail from Letting Her 
Hair Down, 1972. by 
Andrew Wyeth. © 
Leonard E.B. Andrews 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


T his week’s American Scene sto- 
ry on Soviet and American 
peace delegates steamboating down 
the Mississippi River was written 
by Jay Carney, a Russian and East 
European studies major at Yale. 
The People section carries an item 
about a gigantic “Jaws”-like shark 
caught off Long Island that was re- 
ported by Peter Cleveland, a history 
student at Columbia University. 
The photograph of New Yorkers at 
an antidrug candlelight vigil in the 
lead Nation story was taken by 
Car! Ganter, a student in the Amer- 
ican-culture program at North- 
western. Throughout the summer 
the World Notes page has been 
written by Princeton English Major Wendy Smith, who han- 
dled a variety of other articles as well. And this week’s cover 
story on the newly revealed paintings of Andrew Wyeth was re- 
ported in part by Amanda Jo Neubardt, who was able to draw 
on her background as a Barnard art-history major. 

Each year Time Inc. welcomes a small group of students 
nominated by their colleges during junior year. Editors narrow 
down the nominees, who are then invited to serve as summer in- 
terns. The five undergraduates selected by TIME are just finish- 
ing two months as paid journalists in our offices in New York 
City. In addition to a salary, the work provides the interns with 








Interns Ganter, Neubardt, Carney, Smith and Cleveland 


= on-the-job opportunities to develop 
3 writing, reporting and graphics 
e skills. Says Ester Connelly, who 
manages the TIME education pro- 
gram: “Our commitment to stu- 
dents is the same as it is to the 
reader. We are interested in en- 
couraging a climate where people 
learn to think about the world 
around them constructively.” 

Beyond the intern program, 
TIME supports and encourages 
young writers and artists through 
an annual essay contest for high 
school and college students. Earlier 
this year, six TIME writers and 
art directors judged entries from 
around the country and awarded 
five $5,000 and three $500 college scholarships to high school 
and college competitors. The grants were for essays and illustra- 
tions that best demonstrated skill at comprehending and dis- 
cussing topics arising from the news. Of course, crisp and clear 
presentation counted too. Says Staff Writer Janice Castro, who 
helped judge the competition: “We were looking for an ability to 
think clearly. I was impressed by the students’ interest in events 
and by their strongly felt opinions.” 
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Do WE TAKE CARE OF OUR FORESTS? COME SEE FOR YOURSELE 


You're cordially invited to spend a day in the woods with one 


of our foresters...on a guided tour of one of our logging sites 
You provide the old clothes and sturdy shoes. We'll provide 
a first hand look at how we go about making sure our forests 
live forever. (It only seems magical.) 
You'll see what happens when lumberjacks, foresters, lab 


technicians and computer whizzes work in concert. You'll prob- 


ably learn a thing or two, and you'll certainly have a good time. 
That's one of the two reasons why we offer these tours. 
The other: We want you to see how seriously we take our 
responsibilities 
For tour locations, write Sharon Ramsey, Boise Cascade, 
1111 Jefferson Street, Boise, ID 83728 
Boise Cascade Corporation @® 


Paper/ Office Products/Pachaging/ Building Products/ Forests 











Look behind your friendly carrier, We've also installed the latest opti- 
your courteous window clerk, eventhe cal readers, bar code sorters and laser 


birthday greeting to Aunt Betsy. scanners to sort and process your mail 

You'll be surprised. You'll find 6 times faster. And with greater accu- 
state-of-the-art technology. racy than ever before. 

It’s at your post office. Just visit a What’s more, to help us process 
window equipped with an Integrated irregularly sized mail in the future, 
Retail Terminal and see how quickly we're investigating some pretty irregu- 
your transactions are completed. lar help. Robots. 





It’s nice to have a helping hand, but 
we couldn't do it without the enthusi- 
astic effort of our 780,000 employees. 

And you. By using the correct ad- 
dress, apartment number and ZIP 
Code®, you help us move the mail with 
greater efficiency. At a lesser cost. 


We're not the same old 
post office you used to know. e3 


The new Postal Service.We’re changing. — 








We can blow out 
forty candles, 
but only you can make 
our wish come true. 


This year the National Multiple Sclerosis Society celebrates its 
fortieth birthday. Forty years of serving people with MS, with 
programs that help them get up, get around, and get on with 
their lives. And forty years of searching for a cure for this crip- 
pling disease of the central nervous system. 

Progress? Yes, we're making progress. But not enough to stop 
and celebrate now. 

Optimism? We've got plenty. As long as you're willing to 
support our continuing efforts with your contributions. Because, 
like it or not, money is the key to continuing the search for 
answers that wishing, alone, can’t bring. 

Yes, Multiple Sclerosis is incurable today. But it’s your support 
that makes us incurably optimistic about finding a cure tomorrow. 





THE NATIONAL MS SOCIETY AT 40. 
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INCURABLY OPTIMISTIC. 
205 East 42nd St., NYC, NY 10017 
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SHELF-BASED 
EXPERT SYSTEM. 


Re re eee 





amma expert system is like borrowing someone else's 
/ experience and expertise on a given subject. 
UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS by TIME-LIFE BOOKS 
/ / is exactly that, an expert system on the subject of 
compulters. 

t's not software based, so it can't crash. And since it's not 
machine-specific, it won't become outdated easily, which means 
youll find it an invaluable, long-lived reference whether you have 
an IBM®PC, an Apple lle®, a multimillion dollar Cray®, or no 
computer at all right now. 


A BRAND NEW SERIES THAT PRESENTS COMPUTERS 
IN A WHOLE NEW WAY, 


UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS is a new series of books that 
presents computers in o unique, broad-based way, unlike any other 
computer book you've ever seen. It 
gets “under the hood,” right down 
to the nuts and bolts of computers 
to explain what you need to know 
about them in plain English. 

On a digital record, sound is The first volume, Computer Basics, 

corried by pits and spaces, unwraps the mystery of writing 

which are read by a laser beam. binary code ...the concept of logic 
gates...how chips are designed. ..how a light pen works for 
graphic effects...the sequence of events ina computer from the 
first cock pulse to the last. And much, much more. 

Succeeding volumes cover Software. Input/ 
Output. Graphics. Networking. The entire gamut of 
compuler topics. 


EVERY IMPORTANT CONCEPT IS ILLUSTRATED 
TO HELP ASSURE YOU UNDERSTAND. 

Not only does UNDERSTANDING 

COMPUTERS give you all the 

computer background you 

want that you won't find 

elsewhere, it also shows you 
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what it's all about. Full-color illustrations help make every concept 
crystal dear. And glossaries of terms help ensure your understand- 
ing. Each volume is a big 914" x II 4%” hardcover book with 
approximately 128 pages. 


FREE 10 DAY EXAMINATION. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


Begin to expand your computer know-how 
now by examining Computer Basics for 10 
days free. Keep it and pay only $1295 
($1595 in Canada}, plus shipping and 
handling. Then you can continue to receive 
other volumes every other month, always 
with a 10-day free trial. Keep only the books you want. 
And you can cancel any time. Or return Computer Basics and 
owe nothing. 

Return the coupon today, and start to bridge the gap from 


computer buff to computer expert. 

IBM is o registered trodemork ol Internatione! Business Mo 
trodemark of Apple Computer, Inc. Cray is c registered trademark 
© 1966 Time-tife Books inc. Time & Life Building, Chicago, 60672 


' UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS | 


; STARTS HERE. 7°) 2 0'-505-. °°" 


Chicago, Il 60672-2058 





How a transistor 
operates os c switch. 





on, Apple le so ‘eg stered 
Research, inc 









YES! Send me Computer Basics, as my introduction to the 
shelf-bosed expert system, UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS 











agree to the terms outlined in this od DIAWKS | 
Nome. | 
Address. | 
Gy TIME 
State or Zip or | 
f= Province __ Postal Code. 
All orders subject 'o approval. Price subject to chonge. BOOKS | 


UNDERSTANDING COMPUTERS 





A TROPICAL MOON, 
A SLEEPY LAGOON, 
AND TWO COLADINAS 
BETWEEN YA. 
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& COCONUT LIQUEUR-> 
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Letters 





Monster Movie 


To the Editors: 

On the opening night of Aliens [CINE- 
MA, July 28], I stood in line with more 
than 500 people. Never have I spent my 
money or my time in a more worthwhile 
fashion. The movie took hold of us. We 
cheered, laughed and jumped. At the end, 
a relieved audience stood and applauded, 
not for a sequel but for a film that was 
brilliantly acted, directed and produced. 

Dale Spooner 
Fort Washington, Md. 





HORRORS! 


The Summer's Scariest Movie 





Stgourney Weaver and 
She - Monster in ALIENS 





Sigourney Weaver presented a su- 
perbly crafted character full of frailty and 
doubt. She transcends her fears and con- 
quers hysteria with courage, luck, skill 
and brains. Do not give me comic-book 
heroes, but human ones like Weaver. 

Paul Goodman 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Aliens is well made but too gory. It 
bothers me that the villains are creatures 
instead of people. Only human beings can 
be compelling villains. 

Robert Hauser 
Glen Ridge, N.J. 


I just saw the movie Aliens. Yuck! 
Why did we send Voyager 2 into space 
with a drawing of waving earthlings and a 
road map describing where to find us? 

Luke J. Bergstrom 
Greensburg, Pa. 








Renewal of Capitalism 


After reading your article on the 
“New Age of Capitalism” [SPECIAL SEC- 
TION, July 28], I began to fear for the fu- 
ture of this country. If the U.S. continues 
to sit mired in taxes and a huge deficit, 
then the rest of the world will catch up 
with us. America has to move ahead, and 
to do so, our system of capitalism will 
have to become purer. Government bu- 
reaucracy and taxes must be reduced. 
| Steve Flood 
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Salem, Ohio 


It is obvious that a mixed economy, 
and not an absolute free market nor an 
absolute Communist economy, is the 
most functional. The mix must be varied 
from time to time and from country to 
country. Capitalism fails when it purports 
to be the whole answer rather than an im- 
portant ingredient in a diverse economy. 
Our system can be socially abhorrent in 
countries without a tradition of law 
and justice. 

Mary E. Kraus 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


I am incapable of understanding 
why capitalism is again becoming so at- 


| tractive to people. Although I would de- 


scribe myself as a moderate Social 
Democrat, I do not advocate a totally 
egalitarian society. Yet I wonder if soci- 
ety should tolerate a tennis player who 
earns more in a few days than a factory 
worker will in his entire life. 1 am not 
completely opposed to the system of free 
enterprise, provided that its most outra- 
geous excesses are curbed, Capitalism 
must be restrained by an extensive so- 
cial system, which would not necessarily 
stifle private initiative. 
Martin Knoke 
Dachau, West Germany 





Drug Strike 

Destroying cocaine factories like 
those in Bolivia [NATION, July 28] will 
not have any long-term effects. The 
source of the cocaine problem is the coca 
plant and the Latin American govern- 
ments that allow their citizens to raise the 
crop. As long as it is legal in those coun- 
tries to grow coca plants, cocaine will be 

available to citizens of the U.S. 
Darrin M. Scheive 
Rio Linda, Calif. 


My twelve-year-old told me I do not 
have to worry about his becoming in- 
volved with drugs because dealers do not 
look for you until you reach the eighth 
grade. Striking at the source, as the U.S. 
has done in Bolivia, may not do it, but ex- 
ecuting the dealers on our streets will. 

Moshe Arfa 
Atlanta 





Tennessee Textbooks 


My concern over the Fundamentalist 
Christian movement skyrocketed after 
reading about the 1980s version of the 
Tennessee Scopes trial [LAW, July 28]. If 
encouraging boys to learn to cook violates 
God's law, what is a bachelor to do? 
Should he hire a subservient female, or 
should he starve because he cannot care 
for himself? I am certain that this warped, 
better-dead-than-fed philosophy is not 
the true intention of a just God but the un- 
disguised attempt of a few extremists to 
inflict their views on society. 

Keith Mahosky 
Omaha 





Much more is at stake than a mere 
factional squabble down in Tennessee. 
The Fundamentalists are not seeking to 
force their beliefs on anyone. What they 
are asking is, Does the First Amendment 
grant the state of Tennessee the right to 
force some textbook writer’s propaganda 
down the throat of a captive audience—in 
this case, schoolchildren? If such a prem- 
ise is granted, then where are we to draw 
the line? 
(The Rev.) Ralph F. Pynchon 

Anaheim, Calif. 





Fear of Driving 

Having spent most of my life in New 
England, I found myself laughing out loud 
as I read your article on Boston driving 
[AMERICAN SCENE, July 28]. All things 
considered, Boston’s chaos is easier to 
deal with than Minnesota's summers of 
road repair. 





David E. Houde 
Minneapolis 


The theory behind Boston driving is 
that two vehicles can occupy the same 
space at the same time. The traffic lights 
and directional signs, if any, are only 
there to provide some politician's relative 
with a job. The politicians themselves live 
in the suburbs, and when they do appear 
in the city, it is with a police escort to pro- 
tect them. 

John MeNeil 
Groveland, Mass. 


As a native of Dallas who happens to 
spend time driving in Boston, I prefer 
Boston. When you take a wrong exit, you 
can at least enjoy the gorgeous scenery 
Being stranded along the Charles River 
beats having to look at the glass monstros- 
ities bordering our Central Expressway. 
Bostonians do not have as many air-con- 
ditioned cars as Texans have, and conse- 





| quently they are more apt to keep their 


windows open, allowing drivers to com- 

municate verbally. In Dallas, we have to 
use the gesture. 

Louise F. Eiseman 

Dailas 


On a recent visit to Boston, I was lost 
near Quincy Market (I think that is where 
I was). I could not consult a map because 
there was no place to park, and Bosto- 
nians are heavy on the horn. My welcome 
was completed when one of the locals 
yelled at me from his car, calling me a | 
“dumb Texan.” I immediately concluded | 
that in this part of the country, I would be 
much safer and saner if I used its public 
transportation system. 


Steve Kramer 
Dallas 
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three trips into space have 
made him a national hero, 
was al it again. Grechko is 
a natural when it comes to 
pleasing a crowd, more 
than willing to press the 
flesh and fortified with a 
broad, kind smile that adds 
a human touch to his ce- 
lebrity status. Here he was 
in fine form again, but on 
this humid summer eve- 
ning, in spite of the cheers 
and waves, the crowd 
didn't know Grechko from 
any of the other people he 
was with. After all, this 
wasn’t Red Square but Red 
Wing, Minn., and most of 
the well-wishers who 
surged forward to catch a 
glimpse of this space trav- 
eler had never before seen a “Russian” in 
the flesh 

Together with 45 other Soviets and 


eorgi Grechko, the So- 


125 Americans, Grechko was spending a | 


summer week “steamboatin’” down the 
Mississippi River, from St. Paul to St 
Louis, on the legendary Delra Queen, 
Stopping daily at towns along the way, the 
first ever “Mississippi Peace Cruise” 
brought the “evil empire” to America’s 
heartland, and the heartland, curious and 
honored but not intimidated, opened its 
arms in welcome. 

The Delta Queen came to Red Wing 
the first night out from St. Paul: no stop 
was scheduled, but a hopeful crowd, some 
of them sporting handmade posters, had 
gathered at a nearby lock. When Grechko 
saw them, he couldn’t resist their enthusi- 
asm. As the paddle-wheel steamboat rest- 
ed in the lock, he climbed across from a 
starboard deck onto the concrete bank 
and began shaking hands, accepting pats 
on the back and handing out small me- 
mentos from the Soviet Union. mostly 
pins and buttons that called for universal 
peace and an end to the arms race, mostly 
in Russian. Grechko waited as long as he 
could before getting back on board, and as 
the Delta Queen slowly churned away 
from the lock, a song broke out from those 
on deck: Let There Be Peace on Earth. 

Inside the steamboat’s Aft Cabin 
Lounge, an American peace cruiser spoke 
to Grechko in a loud voice, enunciating 
with that exaggerated care that is used to 
breach the language gap. “I couldn’t goon 
the Volga Peace Cruises because I’m afraid 
to fly,” she said slowly, referring to the 
seven such voyages down the U.SS.R.’s 
Volga River, which first began in 1982 
“So I took a train to get to this one.” Smil- 
ing. Grechko paused for a moment to look 





viet cosmonaut whose Fr 





American Scene 





| away from the woman, as though he did 
not understand her. “I know,” he said fi- 
nally. “I am also afraid to fly. | am afraid 
of height.” Again that smile, and the 
woman—"Oh, c'mon, a cosmonaut?’ — 
couldn't have been more pleased 

On board and off, the good-natured 

| interchange persisted. Take a Soviet by 
the arm, bring him or her to a quiet corner 
and ask whatever burning question comes 
to mind. No problem. Have a drink to- 
gether, or dinner; go on deck in the eve- 
ning and talk about literature or politics, 
as the light fades and the densely wooded 





A crowd turns out to welcome the “Russians” and the De/ta Queen to Davenport 


On the Mississippi: Cruising Peaceful Waters 


= banks of the river grow 
> dark and eerie. One night, 
= somewhere between Prai- 
rie du Chien, Wis., and Du- 
buque, lowa, Dmitri Agra- 
chev, the cruise’s official 
Soviet interpreter, was 
playing Scrabble, in Eng- 
lish, with three Americans 
“It’s not a very nice word,” 
he began, “but I'll use it,” 
and laid out five letters 
P-U-R-G-E. No one so 
much as raised a smile or a 
brow. Three hours later, 
Agrachev had finished off 
his opponents 

Organized by a Con- 
necticut group called Pro- 
moting Enduring Peace 
and by the Soviet Peace 
Committee, the Mississippi 
Peace Cruise set out to de- 
bunk the image sustained 
by Soviets and Americans that the other is 
a cold, opportunistic, war-bent people 
Then again, the Americans aboard for the 
trip were already disposed to challenge 
the myth. Some had been on one of the 
Volga cruises; almost all belonged to one 





| of the 13 peace groups that helped sponsor | 








Americans and Soviets, all in one boat 





the trip. And at an average age of 61, in- 
cluding a three-year-old tagalong and 
three teenagers, most American partici- 
pants were old hands at the peace game. 
“These are veteran peacemongers,” said 
Lou Friedman, activist turned press coor- 
dinator for the trip. “I feel so humble 
around these people, like a 51-year-old 


| peace punk.” 


And so they went, chugging down the 
broad, twisting river and bringing their 
message of superpower friendship to mid- 
America. One riverside town a day of- 
fered its own homespun hospitality and 
entertainment to the cruisegoers. Mayors 
practiced their rhetoric, high school 
bands played, and tour guides went to 
great lengths to explain what made their 
town, however small, uniquely suited to 
such unlikely guests. When the Delta 
Queen docked at Prairie du Chien, wel- 
comers were clapping their hands to the 
tinny notes of a banjo and the nasal vocals 
of a local duo. One woman, with pure 
white hair and orange shorts, dragged on 
a pipestem 

“LT have been to New York and Wash- 
ington,” Aleksei Pankin, a U:S. studies re- 


| searcher in Moscow, would say later, “but 


I have never been before to America.’ 
Onshore the music gave way to speeches 
and gifts of goodwill. The youngest chil- 
dren, glancing over from slides and 
swings, saw nothing particularly different 
or interesting about the visitors, but al- 
most everyone else milled about trying to 
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Newk knows 


John Newcombe was seven 
when he first grasped a racket. 
Two decades later, he had ten- 
nis immortality firmly in his 
grip. 

By the time he turned pro, 
he was the world’s top-ranked 
amateur player and had won 
virtually every major tennis 
title. Including both a coveted 
Wimbledon championship and 
the U.S. Open laurels. 

As a professional, he 
walked off Centre Court with 


Submariner, Oyster Perpetual are trademarks 
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he d 


still two more Wimbledon wins 
and took yet another U.S. 
Open. 

Accomplishments enough 
to last most men a lifetime. 
But not Newk. 

His winning personality 
has established him as a 
spokesperson for the sport. 
Creator of a program to po 
op young talent for world- 
i competition. Director of a 
tennis camp in Texas. Author 
of widely read books and col- 











what it takes to get to the top. 


umns. A television commenta- 
tor of international renown. 

And his competitive drive 
has made him one of the top 
athlete-entrepreneurs of our 
time. 

For many men, fame 
comes and goes with the sea- 
son. But John Newcombe’ has 
withstood the test of time. 
Every minute of it marked on 
his equally enduring 
timepiece. 

Rolex. 
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There’s something new under the midnight sun. 





In early summer, the Arcticsun never thoroughly mastered the fundamen- 


sets. In winter, it’s seldom seen. But tals of phased array radar and 
remote, icy Thule in Greenland does — systems management. That knowl- 
have one attraction. It is the ideal edge helped us complete these 

site for the U.S. Air Force’s newest sophisticated systems successfully, 


ballistic missile early warning system. even in remote locations. And the 
Ten stories high, thiselectronic _fact that each one has proven to be 


sentinel watches the skies from remarkably reliable demonstrates 
eastern Siberia to western Europe. once again that, at Raytheon, quality 
An advanced technology called starts with fundamentals. 

phased array radar enables its agile Raytheon Company, 141 Spring 


beam to scan billions of square miles Street, Lexington, MA 02173. 
in seconds. Any objects launched 

in that immense zone are located, 
identified, and tracked with speed 
and precision. 

The Air Force chose Raytheon 
to design and construct the Thule 
installation, a selection influenced by 
Raytheon’s unsurpassed experience 
in building large phased array radars. 

Over the years, Raytheon has 
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The concert continues 
with the Ford JBL Audio System. 


Imagine the music of 12 speakers driven by 140 watts... 


Just imagine a car audio 
system that could really deliver 
music as rich and powerful as 
a live concert. 


Imagine the music emanating 
from 12 speakers—12 
individual JBL speakers— 
specifically equalized and 
adjusted to the surrounding 
environment and deftly 
capable of reproducing 
digitally accurate full-range, 
high fidelity sound 


Imagine the sheer impact of 
140 watts of total system 
power. Ample power to 
virtually eliminate distortion 
for the most comfortable 
listening—even at high 
volume for very long periods 
of time. 


Then stop imagining and hear 
the real thing for yourself, 
exclusively at your Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer today. 





JBL loudspeakers are featured in 
world renowned sound systems 
everywhere, including Tokyos 
NHK Hall, Los Angeles Music 
Center, Tanglewood Music Shed, 
Frankfurt Opera House and now 
the Lincoln Continental and the 
Lincoln Town Car. 
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find a “Russian.” Name tags gave them 
away. “Do you speak American?” asked a 
woman, as she cautiously approached two 
Soviet men. All but nine did speak at least 
some English, so most of the curious were 
rewarded by a friendly conversation. Lat 
er that day, organizers bused the Soviets 
to Prairie du Chien’s sporting-goods store 
home also to the town’s largest liquor se- 
lection. There the cameras never stopped 
rolling, intent on catching the Soviet’s re- 
action to America’s unnatural abundance 
of consumer goods 

In Dubuque, Merlyn Bradley, 64 
whose large, hard-worked hands wear a 
size 20 ring, gave a tour of the dairy, cattle 
and hog farm he runs with his son. After 
the inevitable walk-through of the barn 
Bradley served up a carton of the local 
milk to Anna Sivolap, a milkmaid from 
Poltava. Everyone grew quiet as she took 
the taste test. “I like it very much,” she 
said in Russian. Bradley smiled and relief 
filled the air 

The host farmer and some Soviets 
fielded questions. Can peace be achieved? 
“There’s no reason anybody can’t have 
pes 
reached on anything,” Bradley offered. Si- 
volap agreed. Can the US. and the 
U.S.S.R. work together to feed the world’s 
hungry? “We could have so much more 
peace with a full stomach than a hungry 
one. We have hungry people in this na- 
tion, and we could feed them,” Bradley 
said, furrowing his brow in a look of dis 
gust. “But there is politics, and corrup 
tion.” Afterward, three game Soviets took 
turns roaring down a gravel road on a 
Honda three-wheeler. When the last one 
disappeared over a hill for a moment, no 
one seemed to notice, not the American 
who owned the machine and not the Sov 
ets who might wonder if the rider would 
ever come back. Trust and goodwill come 
so easy in the heartland 


*€, NO reason an agreement can’t be 
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Near Dubuque, Bradley and Grechko talk 


In Davenport, Iowa, Mayor Thom 
Hart held a cookout at his house: pork 
sandwiches, fruit and five different kinds 
of potato salad. During a press conference 
on the front lawn, Grechko started taking 
Pictures ofall the cameras that were focus 
ing on him. Neighbors came by, and every 
one had a good time. A young guy, in old 


jeans, a T shirt and long dark hair, was im 


pressed. “It’s like a rock concert,” he said 
which it wasn’t. “You can feel the good 


Vibes,”” which you could By Jay Carney 
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Reagan declares a war on drugs 
and proposes tests for key officials 





residents bedeviled by seemingly 

intractable problems tend to resort 

to symbolic gestures. As he won- 

dered how to pay for the Great So- 
ciety and the Viet Nam War all at once. 
Lyndon Johnson roamed the White House 
halls turning off lights tosave electricity. In 
the depths of the energy crisis, Jimmy Car- 
ter turned down the thermostat in the Oval 
Office and put on a sweater. So, as the na- 
tional furor over the drug crisis continues 
to grow, it was not altogether startling to 
hear Ronald Reagan offer to take a urine 
test to determine if he has consumed any 
narcotics lately—and to ask his entire 
Cabinet to follow suit. 

Declaring a “national mobilization” 
on narcotics abuse, the President set fortha 
program last week that was long on exhor- 
tation and good intentions but a bit short 
on specifics and cash. Indeed, about the 
only concrete step he announced at a brief- 
ing for White House reporters wasa call for 
mandatory drug testing for certain key fed- 
eral workers, and even then the President 
did not spell out which ones. 

Over the weekend, Reagan “led the 
way” by taking his test before undergoing 
what proved to be a routine urological ex- 
amination. It was not the sort of event 
that provided the press corps with a photo 
opportunity, but it served to underscore 
just how serious the President is about 
tackling the nation’s drug epidemic. 

He can hardly afford to be less than se- 
rious. The National Institute on Drug 
Abuse estimates that up to 5 million Amer- 
icans regularly use cocaine and that annu- 
al cocaine-related deaths have tripled 
since 1982, from 202 to more than 600 in 
1985.White House polls show that the pub- 
lic is more worried about drugs than about 











Bust: a Manhattan crack sale that ended with two arrests 


such matters as the federal budget deficit 
and arms control. Congressmen, particu- 
larly Democrats trying to find an election 
issue for this fall, are tripping all over one 
another to introduce free-spending anti- 
drug legislation. The President's wife has 
long been in the forefront of the drug war 
with a “Just Say No” campaign that she 
has doggedly propagated to the nation’s 
youth. 

Yet for reasons philosophical and fis- 
cal, the President is not rushing to throw 
federal dollars at the drug crisis. He does 
not want to inflate the federal deficit, 
which could reach a record $230 billion 
this year, by creating new and costly Gov- 
ernment programs. Reagan would prefer 
that many of the solutions—and most of 
the funding—come from state and local 
officials and the private sector. 

Thus the crusade called for by the 
President last week was, as he admitted, 
less a program than a set of goals. Promis- 
ing “more to come,” he offered a six-point 
plan: 

A drug-free workplace for all Ameri- 
cans. Reagan wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to serve as an example. Though he 
stopped short of calling for across-the- 
board drug screening for all federal em- 
ployees, as some of his aides have urged, 
the President proposed mandatory urinal- 
ysis for federal workers in “sensitive” jobs. 
White House aides later explained that 
this meant workers charged with public 
safety, like air-traffic controllers and na- 
tional-security and law-enforcement offi- 
cials. The President’s Cabinet has dutiful- 
ly agreed to undergo drug tests if asked, as 
have most White House staffers. 

Drug-free schools. This fall, declared 


| Reagan, “everyone should be made aware 








from Day | that drugs on campus used or 
sold by anyone are a thing of the past.”’ He 
instructed Education Secretary William 
Bennett to develop proposals that would 
enlist school administrators, PTAs, college 
presidents and student organizations in 
cracking down on drug use. 

Public health protection. Though the 
President spoke of improved prevention, 
treatment and testing, a White House of- 
ficial asked to elaborate on this goal sim- 
ply noted that half the intravenous drug 
users in New York City are suspected car- 
riers of the AIDS virus. Federal funds for 
drug prevention and treatment, which 
have declined during the Reagan Admin- 
istration from $404 million in 1981 to 
$279 million this year, would presumably 
be boosted, but Reagan did not say by 
how much. 

International cooperation. In Sep- 
tember, Reagan will recall U.S. ambassa- 
dors to the major drug-producing coun- 
tries for “special consultations.” The 
President aims to reassure foreign gov- 
ernments that have so far been notably re- 
luctant to act against local drug producers 
without stronger indications that the U.S. 
will do something to stem the burgeoning 
demand of its drug users. The Adminis- 
tration intends as well to provide military 
support, like the troops and helicopters 
sent to Bolivia last month. “Operation 
Blast Furnace” was ridiculed for failing to 
catch any drug producers, but last week 
U.S. Ambassador to Bolivia Edward 
Rowell claimed that the raids achieved a 
“dramatic impact” on Bolivian cocaine 
production by shutting down six major 
labs with a combined production capacity 
of five tons a week. 


Stronger enforcement. Reagan 
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wants to step up efforts by the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, the military 
and domestic law-enforcement agencies 
to prosecute drug traffickers and interdict 
supplies. Despite much heralded busts, 
like one last week in Pennsylvania that 
broke up a drug ring charged with smug- 
gling more than seven tons of cocaine into 
the US., the DEA has only about 2,500 
agents, the same number as in 1975. It re- 
mains unclear whether Reagan plans to 
send them substantial reinforcements 

Expanded public awareness. This is 
the heart of Reagan’s program, and his 
personal involvement is the first step 
“We must make drug use the top item in 
the national dialogue,” Reagan told a 
convention of drug-prevention activists 
last week in Virginia. It was his third anti- 
drug speech in six days 


Vigil: a woman holds a candle outside St. Patrick’s Cathedral to commemorate drug victims 





Reagan insisted to skeptical reporters 
at the White House that his program 
“isn’t just rhetoric alone. We know that 
there's going to be a cost, and we're going 
to have to find that money.” White House 
Officials are boosting this year’s $2.1 bil- 
lion total antidrug budget by about $500 
million next year. 

Congress seems less constrained by 
fiscal realities. “President Reagan is try- 
ing to fight a bear with a flyswatter,” in- 
sists House Majority Leader Jim Wright 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill has called on 
Hill leaders to bring an omnibus antidrug 
bill to the floor for a vote by Sept. 10. The 
price tag of some new proposals, above 
and beyond current funding, is estimated 
at up to $2 billion. The Democratic-con- 
trolled House voted 302 to 118 last week 
to give the President more troops in his 
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border war on drugs than he has asked 
for. The House wants to spend an addi- 
tional $100 million to pay for 1,547 cus- 
toms agents, an item the Administration 
had sought to eliminate in next year’s 
budget, and hire 850 new ones in areas be- 
set by drug smuggling, such as Texas and 
Florida. 

Hill Democrats hope to reap some po- 
litical rewards by outdoing the Reagan 


| Administration in their zeal to conquer 








drugs. But White House aides profess not 
to be worried. “The President has a lot of 
credibility on this issue because of what 
Nancy’s been doing,” said one Reaganaut 
Asked by reporters last week if he planned 
to upstage his wife’s efforts, Reagan 
snorted, “Do I look like an idiot?” 


he President's plea for help at the 
grass roots has not gone unheeded. 
All around the country last week 
local officials moved against the 
drug epidemic. In Los Angeles, officials 
announced that they will put $500,000 into 
drug education in elementary schools. To 
protest the spread of crack in New York 
City, where drug-treatment facilities are 
filled to more than 110% of capacity, John 
Cardinal O’Connor led a candlelight vigil 
on the steps of St. Patrick's Cathedral 
The President emphasized last week 
that his objective is to launch not “anoth- 
er short-term offensive” but a “sustained 
national effort to rid America of this 
scourge by mobilizing every segment of 
our society against drug abuse.” His pro- 
gram may still be vague, but it recognizes 
the essential point: more border patrols 
and longer jail sentences are not enough; 
the U.S. must attack not only the supply 
side of the drug equation but the demand 
as well. That will require a fundamental 
change in the national climate, a growing 
intolerance of drug use not just by school 
administrators but by students, not just by 
law-enforcement authorities but by 
friends and families. “Unless you change 
attitudes,” said Senior White House Aide 
Dennis Thomas last week, “I don’t care 
how many billions you spend. You won't 
do a damn thing.” — By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington 


Fighting back: the President 
kicks off his drug program 
while Speaker O'Neill and con- 
gressional leaders speak out 
against the epidemic; in Menlo 
Park, Calif., a lab technician 
screens a urine sample for 
narcotics 
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Keeping the Faith 





How two preachers are tugging their parties away from the center 


he candidate is an ordained and mili- 
tant Protestant minister, crusading to 
wrench his party from the clutches of the 
moderates he scorns. But he does so in the 
manner of a polished TV performer: he is 
immaculately attired in a dark suit, hand- 
some, poised, physically commanding, ca- 
pable of speaking with cool irony as 
well as passionate rhetoric. His con- 
Stituency, built on a network of local 
churches, follows him with a fervor 
that is the envy of more convention- 
al politicians. He provokes so much 
Opposition from his party’s main- 
stream that only a miracle could win 
him the 1988 presidential nomina- 
tion, yet the candidates who have a 
realistic chance at that prize treat 
him gingerly, with a mixture of re- 
spect and fear. The reason: he might 
bring millions of new voters flocking 
to the party banner, but he might 
also cause them to rebel and in frus- 
tration shun the party. 

Who is this galvanizing and po- 
larizing force in presidential politics? 
Ironically, the description applies 
equally well to two clergymen who 
are antipodes in almost every other 
way: Pat Robertson on the Republi- 
can right and Jesse Jackson on the 
Democratic left. Though both speak 
in the cadenced tones of the pulpit 
and address themselves toa constitu- 
ency that feels embattled and disen- 
franchised, they differ in race, per- 
sonality, theology and cultural attitudes. 
From opposing ends of the political spec- 
trum, each of them is playing a similar role 
in his party’s early maneuvering for 
1988—and playing it with a gusto that 
promises (or threatens) toalter significant- 
ly the shape and outcome of the long presi- 
dential campaign that lies ahead. 
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Journal and NBC News: “uncommit 
Kemp gave no numbers but insisted that “Michigan is still up for grabs.” 


The potent appeal of each was on 
display last week. Jackson, 44, gave an 
uncompromising keynote at the annual 
convention of Operation PUSH, the civil 
rights group he founded 15 years ago, a day 
after playing host at a dinner for Nicara- 
guan President Daniel Ortega. Robertson 





proved in Tuesday’s Michigan primaries 
that he can turn his faithful flock into 
grass-roots political organizers and then 
headed off to Iowa, where the first real 
presidential caucus will be held almost 18 
months from now. In the long run Jackson 
is likely to wield more clout. One reason: he 
can make a credible threat of mounting a 


Michigan’s Muddle 


G eorge Bush’s supporters claimed 52% of the delegates. No, said Pat Robertson: his staff 





disruptive third-party candidacy should 
he fail to swing the Democrats to the left. 
Robertson, 56, insists, “I work at coali- 
tions. I wouldn’t dream of doing anything 
to hurt the Republican Party.” 
Robertson, the smiling televangelist 
whois the founder and star of the Christian 
Broadcasting Network, is winning more 
attention at the moment, in part because of 
the novelty of his latest cause. Last week he 
did well enough in the first round of Michi- 
gan’s convoluted delegate-selection pro- 
cess to put himself firmly on the 
G.O.P. presidential map. The results 
hardly added up to the “absolutely 
amazing victory” that Robertson 
quickly claimed. Yet he made a more 
than respectable showing in the 
number of his supporters who won 
election as delegates to county con- 
ventions, much better than anyone 
would have expected even a few 
months ago from a preacher little 
known outside the ranks of Evangeli- 
cals. In doing so, he forced George 
Bush, Michigan’s nominal winner, to 
make a costly effort to retain his sta- 
tusas front runner far earlier than the 
Vice President had intended. He also 
denied Congressman Jack Kemp the 
chance Kemp sought to emerge as 
the clear alternative to Bush. 
Michigan illustrated Robertson’s 
basic strength: instilling a political 
mission among Evangelicals who 
were previously inactive in cam- 
paigns. In politics these days, the la- 
bel Christian has connotations that 
go far beyond religious beliefs; it re- 
fers to advocates of a social and polit- 
ical agenda based on the conservative 


| moral outlook shared by many Evangeli- 


cals. “It’s so great to have some Christians 
in politics,” says John Edison, a communi- 
ty-college student and Robertson precinct 
delegate from the town of Portage, Mich. 
In Iowa such Christian activists have 
already won effective control of the Repub- 
lican organizations in two counties, in- 


figured he took 40% to 45%. Both wrong, according to an analysis by the Wall Street 


” bagged 52%. A strategist for Congressman Jack 





So who really won the first round of Michigan’s confused Republican delegate-selection 
process last Tuesday? Well, Bush certainly came out on top, though hardly in a way that so- 
lidifies his status as clear front runner. And Robertson did well enough toestablish himselfas 
a real factor, though not a credible contender for the nomination. Kemp seems to have done 
about as well as Robertson, but that may have made him the big loser. In fact the real winners 
may have been those who did not run, such as Robert Dole, Paul Laxaltand Howard Baker. 

Tuesday’s balloting was little more than a symbolic test: none of the delegates chosen 
are officially committed to anyone yet. The 9,000 or so selected from Michigan precincts 
Tuesday will meet in county conventions in early 1988 to choose delegates to a state con- 
vention that will finally name 77 delegates to the presidential nominating convention. | 

Inevitably, with 10,000 candidates on the ballot, many more running as write-ins, and 
no firm indication of which belonged in whose camp, the presidential contenders as well as 
the voters grew confused. In some cases Bush and Kemp mailings touted the same candi- 
dates. For that matter, many of the delegates have not made up their own minds even un- 





Bush at a press conference 
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cluding the one that embraces Des Moines. 

Robertson is not yet an avowed candi- 
date, but he acts like one. Just before the 
Michigan primary he hit nine cities in that 
state in three days, besides jetting to Ana- 
heim, Calif., and Dallas for fund-raising 
events. Though he still heavily stresses so- 
cial issues such as abortion and school 
prayer, he has moved beyond them to take 
stands on all manner of subjects. In foreign 
affairs, he has revived Ronald Reagan’s 
long-disused description of the Soviet 
Union as an “evil empire” and pre- 
dicts its demise “in our lifetime.” 

A Yale Law School graduate and 
smooth TV performer, Robertson is 
capable of giving a thoroughly rea- 
soned admonition against the dan- 
gers of huge budget deficits, as he did 
last week in Iowa. But no matter 
what his topic, his speech is laced 
with religious allusions; he has a 
preacher's habit of stretching out 
words (free-dom, A-mer-i-ca) for em- 
phasis. Though he smiles brightly 
and often, even when the smile is out 
of sync with the tone of his words, he 
taps what he describes as “a rage and 
frustration building up in certain 
quarters of this country.” As with 
Jackson, there is still an angry edge to 
some of Robertson’s remarks. He not 
only inveighs against the Supreme 
Court (“this unassailable oligarchy 
[that] would rule us”) but insists that 
its decisions are not necessarily the 
law of the land. He stops short, how- 
ever, of saying that a President 
should defy those decisions. That, he 
says, “is virtually impossible.” 

Robertson takes pains these 
days to come across as an unthreatening 
candidate to those who do not share his 
religious fervor. Yet a fund-raising letter 
referring to the success his delegate candi- 
dates were having in Michigan began 
with the exultation “The Christians have 
won! ... What a breakthrough for the 
Kingdom!” In addition, he belongs to the 


charismatic strand of Evangelicalism that 
discomfits even some fellow Evangelicals. 
In the TV studio, Robertson has prayed 
openly for healings and miracles, calling 
on the power of God to cure maladies in 
his audience as diverse as cancer and a 
slipped disk. He has written openly of his 
experiences in speaking in tongues, 
prophecy and miracles. His autobiogra- 
phies recount detailed conversations he 
has had with God, along with tales of peo- 
ple physically struggling with demons. 





Even Evangelical Christians, who are 
far from a unified bloc, are not universally 
enthusiastic about Robertson's candida- 
cy. “We've got a badly fragmented Chris- 
tian community that cannot be lumped 
together,” says Robert Grant, head of the 
religious-right lobbying group Christian 
Voice. Grant agrees with Robertson on 





most issues, but is tepid about his candida- 


cy. Jerry Falwell, who founded the Moral 
Majority, has endorsed Bush 

To remain a credible factor in the 
year before the 1988 campaign gets under 
way in earnest, Robertson must broaden 
his appeal and pull together a staff that 
can handle the complex logistics of a na- 
tional campaign. One thing working in 
his favor is that he is positioned to run 
well in the South’s pod of primaries, cau- 
cuses and conventions that will be held in 
the same week in March of 1988 and 
will choose perhaps 30% of the dele- 
gates to the national conventions 
(So is Jackson, who may reap the 
South's black Democrats the way 
Robertson may reap its religious- 
right Republicans.) At a minimum, 
Robertson could present the eventu- 
al Republican nominee with the 
same kind of dilemma that Jackson 
posed for Walter Mondale in 1984: 
how to capitalize at the polls on the 
fervor of his legions without fright- 
ening away even larger numbers of 
more moderate voters. 

Jackson promises to redouble 
that dilemma for the Democratic 
banner carrier in 1988. In speeches 
and interviews, he pours scorn on 
anyone who will move the party to 
the center. His particular target 
these days is the Democratic Lead- 
ership Council, a group of moderate 
elected officials mostly from the 
South and West. Jackson sneers that 
its initials, D.L.C., stand for Demo- 
crats for the Leisure Class. It is com- 
posed, he says, of “Democrats who 
comb their hair to the left like Ken- 
nedy and move their policies to the right 
like Reagan.” 

Jackson's own basic platform (substan- 
tial cuts in military spending, a massive re- 
vival of Great Society-style social pro- 
grams) is unchanged from 1984. But, like 
Robertson, he is seeking to take a stand on 
everything. In a speech last week he 





Officially. Says Detroit Attorney Gerald Rosen: “I've talked with so many delegates who 


have said, ‘I’m for Robertson and Kemp’ or ‘I'm for Bush and Dole.’ ” 


Bush was the first choice of 40% of the voters who expressed a preference in exit polls; 








his estimate that he emerged with about 50% of the delegates seems plausible. But to 
achieve those results the Vice President had to send in top operatives and spend $700,000. 
Robertson, who claims to have spent only $65,000, was the only contender given an unfa- 
vorable rating in the exit polls; but the Wall Street Journal/NBC News tally gave him 
about as many delegates as Kemp, around 10%. Kemp spent $250,000 trying to establish 
himself as the prime challenger to Bush and signally failed to do so. Dole, by sitting out 
Michigan and concentrating on showing his mastery as Senate majority leader, has begun 
to emerge as Bush’s most formidable opponent. 

Michigan Republicans last week also selected a candidate for Governor: William Lu- 
cas, who is black, Roman Catholic and a former policeman and FBI agent. While still a 
Democrat, Lucas was elected sheriff and then, in 1982, executive of populous (2.2 million) 
Wayne County, which includes Detroit. He switched parties 15 months ago. 

Lucas is the second black to win a major party’s gubernatorial nomination; Los Ange- 
les Mayor Tom Bradley, a Democrat, lost in California four years ago, but is trying again 
this year. (The nation’s only black Governor: Pinckney Pinchback, who was Lieutenant 
Governor of Louisiana and served for a month when the incumbent was impeached in 
1872.) Lucas, an outspoken and articulate conservative, will face a tough race this Novem- 
ber against Democratic Governor James Blanchard. 
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pledged to “study and master Soviet- 
American relations.” His positions in 
many cases are the exact reverse of Rob- 
ertson’s. While Robertson advocates that 
the U.S. recognize the Nicaraguan contras 
as a government in exile, Jackson invited 
the Sandinista leader to dinner at his home 
in Chicago and some “backyard diploma- 
cy” under a basketball hoop. Earlier, Jack- 
son participated in drafting a statement 
that Ortega read to a PUSH meeting, pledg- 
ing efforts to ease friction with both the 
Roman Catholic Church and the U.S 

Jackson is seeking to make his “rain- 
bow coalition” less monochromatic, His 
technique is to back the demands of al- 
most every discontented group in society 
feminists, distressed farmers, striking 
meat packers and TWA flight attendants, 
and laid-off oil-field workers. Says one 
| party strategist: “His is an effort to take 
every political grievance that ever existed 
and make a political movement.” He has 
had some early success: though organized 
labor primarily regards him with deep 
suspicion as a potential party-splitting 
force, he has been invited to give the key- 
note speech Monday at the convention of 
the American Federation of Government 
Employees 

Sums up one party power: “Contrary to 
the old adage that a soufflé doesn’t rise 
twice, Jesse has the potential to be a bigger 
factor in ‘88 than in ’84.” He has already 
served notice that he will once more de- 
mand that convention delegates be appor- 
tioned in strict ratio to a candidate’s state 
primary votes, thus adding a battle over 
party rules to the struggle over his political 
demands. The big question is whether 
Jackson is prepared to take his followers 
into a third-party candidacy. Jackson 
ducks that question when it is asked direct- 
ly, replying, “A whole lot of what will hap- 
pen with that will rest upon the shoulders 
of the regular Democrats.” Some of his sup- 
porters are more open. Says Washington 
Consultant Ernest Green, a Jackson strate- 
gist in 1984; “It’s clear that card is in his 
back pocket, and it should be.” 

Robertson, for all his apparently sin- 
cere protestations of harmony, could be a 
disruptive force. Though his stands on is- 
sues are much closer to his party’s center 
than are Jackson's, the Evangelical 
Christians he is bringing into precinct 
politics are unused to the give-and-take of 
party bargaining. Visible strains are sur- 
facing between them and regular Repub- 
licans, who welcome their fervor but do 
not want local organizations taken over 
by zealots. The critical question is how far 
right the eventual nominee will have to 
move to avoid alienating Robertson's 
supporters at the convention and secure 
their support in the general election. The 
eventual Democratic candidate will have 
to face the issue of how far from the left 
he can stray without antagonizing Jack- 
son’s fold. Like so much else about the 
two dissimilar preachers, the questions 
they raise for their parties are mirror 
images — By George J. Church. Reported 
by Laurence |. Barrett/Des Moines and Jack E. 

White/Chicago 
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The modern, mirrored disco 


Portraits of another presidential couple 


There was only one big disappointment: no shoes. Otherwise, the 
display of opulence in the six-story Manhattan town house of for- 


46 ” 
Opulence and Waste 
mer Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos and his wife Imelda 


E] was just what one would expect. Gold-plated lavatory fixtures. A 


————_ kitchen on every floor. Three pianos and a harpsichord. Eighteen 
lace-covered pillows on the First Lady’s richly canopied bed. Heroic ten-foot 
paintings of Marcos as a medal-bedecked leader and Imelda as a latter-day saint. 
A strobe-lighted and mirrored disco, outfitted with cushions bearing the mottoes 
of the Marcos millions. Example: “To be rich is no longer a sin, it’s a miracle.” 

This week’s auction of the [ron Butterfly’s possessions by the Philippine Pres- 
idential Commission on Good Government is expected to yield about $750,000 
toward financing a worldwide hunt for what could total billions of dollars in Mar- 
cos assets. There were signs at the 66th Street town house, formerly the Philip- 
pine consulate, that the choicest goodies had been lifted: empty jewel boxes 
whose satin linings still bore the impress of glinting valuables, and clean blanks 
on walls where paintings by Picasso, Monet, Van Gogh and Goya had hung. Over 
the decade, Mrs. Marcos’ New York City purchases alone topped $100 million. 

The art and antiques expert who cataloged the “collection” was dismayed by 
the mess left behind in the rush that preceded Marcos’ fall in February. Rare 
Louis XV mirrors were found lying in water in the basement. Expensive stem- 
ware had been left in an oven. “It broke my heart,” said Auctioneer Alan Erlich- 
man. “Opulence and waste. . . It’s a sacrilege.” In fact, though Mrs. Marcos had 
stuffed the house with sugarplums, in recent years she had seldom spent a night 
there. In New York, she preferred to sleep in the penthouse of the posh Crown 
Building, which she owned, or to take a set of suites at the Waldorf-Astoria. As 
yet another cushion in the disco at East 66th Street points out, “Good girls go to 
heaven. Bad girls go everywhere.” 
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Sunbelt Import 


Youth gangs plague the South 





harles Triplett, 16, is shot in the back 

and dies. He was a member of a gang 
known as the Q Boys. Police charge two 
members of a rival gang, the Vice Lords, 
with murder 

Vincent Bailey, 18, gets caught in the 
middle of an argument between members 
ofa youth gang and other teenagers. A gun 
is fired, and Bailey dies seven days later 

Timothy (“Peanut”) Harris, 19, who 
belongs to a gang called Down by Law, is 
charged with the murder of 16-year-old 
Vashone Jackson, who is believed to have 
| been a member of the Five Percent 
Nations 

Gang violence, a scourge of ghetto 
and barrio life in Chicago, Los Angeles 
and New York for decades, erupts with 
| numbing regularity in America’s biggest 

cities. But these three gang-related 

murders—committed in Jackson, Miss., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta respec- 
tively—mark the emergence across the 
American South of organized teenage 
gangs inspired by models in the North 
and West. 

During a decade of tremendous growth, 
Sunbelt cities attracted millions of people 
from the depressed urban centers of 
the North. All the ills of urban ghettos 
went with the newcomers, , 
and many Southern cities, 2 
with their underclass popu- 
lations suddenly exploding, 2 
became ripe environments = 
for gangs to develop and 
flourish 

Officials in Atlanta have 
been sensitive about their 
city’s image since the deluge 
of bad publicity following 
the plague of child murders 
from 1979 through mid-'81. Down by 
Law, Atlanta’s largest, best-organized 
and most violent youth gang, got its start 
in 1981 as a small group of young teen- 
agers who armed themselves and moved 
in packs for protection during the scare 
In early 1985 they had their first shoot-out 
with another gang, the Creepers. In the 
past several months, members have been 
linked to armed robbery, rape, assault and 
other crimes. In an intimidating show of 
strength in February, gang members de- 
scended upon the Atlantis Youth Club, 
situated in a suburban shopping mall 
“They were hanging out in the parking 
lot,” said Ernest Marshall, a consultant to 
the Atlanta Youth Federation. “I saw 
guns laying on the front seat of the cars 
They even had UZIs.” 

Gang violence has ebbed in Jackson 
since Charles Triplett was killed, but the 
calm may prove short-lived. “It will stay 
| quiet until somebody else messes up,” said 
“Cheeseburger,” an 18-year-old member 
of a gang called the Folks. “You know, 
school starts back. Somebody will bring 
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up Chuck [Triplett], and it’s gonna start 
up.” Charles Robinson, director of the 
Jackson Urban League, first warned city 
officials about the gang situation more 
than two years ago, hoping it could be 
dealt with early. “Right now, they’re 


| fighting for turf,” he explained. “Once 


that’s settled, they'll establish prostitution 
and narcotics.” 

In Chattanooga, it was The Warriors, 
a movie glorifying the camaraderie and 
violence of gangs in New York City, that 
served as the model and namesake for the 
first local gang. Fourteen others followed, 
including the Black Angels, a group with 
all-female membership. The result has 
been an overload of car-theft cases in ju- 
venile court, as well as Vincent Bailey's 
murder last October. 

To combat the gangs, officials in these 
Southern cities have established task 
forces, set up hot lines and offered coun- 
seling programs, but violence is still on 
the rise 

Even so, the situation in the South 
pales by comparison with that in a city 
like Chicago. Last week a task force of 
federal and local law-enforcement offi- 
cials raided two hideouts of the notori- 
ous street gang El Rukn and uncovered 
an arsenal of sophisticated weapons, in- 
cluding an M72 light antitank weapon 
According to a local television station, 
federal investigators believe El Rukn 
had offered terrorist services to Libya’s 
Muammar Gaddafi 

By Jay Carney. 
Reported by Frank S. 
Washington/Atlanta, 
with other bureaus 













“Cheeseburger” and “Polo Mack” in Atlanta 
Graffiti identify affiliated groups. 
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Allin the Family | 
A guilty verdict in Florida 
E ven as she showered her sons with the 

proceeds from her $10 million tobac- 
co fortune, Margaret Hitchcock Benson 
lived in fear of them. There were constant 
fights and drugs and a nightmarish un- 
happiness that led her to believe that one 
or another of them was stealing her funds 


and wanted her dead. 
Her apprehension was well founded. | 





A year ago, as she sat in her station wag- 
on in the driveway of her , 
home in the wealthy South 
Florida city of Naples, a 
powerful pipe bomb ex- 
ploded between the front 
seats. Margaret Benson, 
63, and her adopted son 
Scott, 21, were killed im- 
mediately. Her daughter 
Carol Lynn, now 42, was 
seriously injured but es- 
caped from the car mo- 
ments before a second 
bomb blast 

Last week, after deliberating 11” 
hours on testimony heard during a four- 
week trial, a jury in nearby Fort Myers 
found her son Steven Benson, 35, guilty of 
two counts of first-degree murder, two of 
felony murder and five relating to arson 
and unlawful explosives. Judge Hugh D 
Hayes Jr. said he intended to heed the ju- 
ry’s recommendation for life in prison 
when formal sentencing occurs next 
month 

Prosecutors presented 52 witnesses 
who painted Steven as an improvident 
drifter whose business failures apparently 
led him to misappropriate some of his 
mother’s fortune. Only days before the ex- 
plosions, Margaret Benson asked a family 
lawyer to investigate. Steven, the prosecu- 
tor argued, feared disinheritance. Experts 
testified that his handprints were found 
on receipts for a length of 4-in.-diameter 
pipe ($36.08, including tax) and two pipe 
endpieces ($28.05 total) of the kind used 
in the fatal bombs. Steven’s sister, her face 
bearing ugly burn scars from the bomb- 
ing, told the court that he left the car just 
before the blast, ostensibly to get some- 
thing from the house, and kept his back to 
her as she screamed for help 

Steven’s lawyers contended that the 
killings could have been the work of 
young Scott's enemies, made during a 
fast-track life of girl chasing and drug 
buying. Scott, it was disclosed after the 
murders, was the out-of-wedlock son of 
Carol Lynn; he had been legally adopted 
by his grandmother 

Steven, considered mild-mannered 
around Naples, where the freshly wid- 
owed Margaret Benson had moved from 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1980, wept twice during 
the trial. When the verdict was pro- 
nounced, he sat in choked silence. The de- 
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fense planned to appeal =x 











'MIRVed Mission 
To Moscow 


Arms control on the fast track 





he Pentagon’s Richard Perle was 

idling in southern France and the 
State Department's Paul Nitze was relax- 
ing in Maine when the call came. This 
week these two polar opposites within the 
U.S. arms-control apparatus voyage to 
Moscow as part of a high-level mission to 
explain President Reagan’s latest propos- 
als and create enough concord to entice 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev to set a 
date for a 1986 summit 

Reagan’s refusal to negotiate restric- 
tions on his proposed Strategic Defense 
Initiative has been the main obstacle to 
any progress. His latest letter to Gorba- 


T 





chev on the subject, which seemed to give | 


something to hawks in the Pentagon as 
well as to arms-control advocates at the 
State Department, has caused confusion 
on both sides of the global divide. 

The President developed that “cre- 
ative ambiguity” even further last week in 
a speech to ardent supporters of Star 
Wars. “Our SDI program has provided a 
historic opportunity—one that enhances 
the prospects for reducing the number of 
nuclear weapons,’ Reagan told the 
group, stirring prospects of an eventual 
“grand compromise” that would trade off 
defense for offense. But he simultaneously 
rebuffed such speculation. “Let me reas- 
sure you right here and now that our 
response to demands that we cut off or 
delay research and testing and close shop 














Negotiator Nitze on the road again 


is: No way. SDI is no bargaining chip.” 
Even that was not enough for some of 
SDI’s most ardent supporters. Just before 
his speech, eight conservative Congress- 
men met with Reagan to press him to de- 
ploy portions of a space defense as soon as 
any are ready rather than wait into the 
1990s for the full system to be operational. 
In his later talk, the President in effect said 
no to that demand also: “I know there are 
those who are getting a bit antsy, but to de- 
ploy systems of limited effectiveness now 
would deter or divert limited funds and de- 
lay our main research.” Critics on the op- 
posite side are meanwhile seeking to do 
that by chopping at the 1986 SDI budget. 
But it is in Moscow that the confusion 
is most telling. When Soviet Deputy For- 
eign Minister Alexander Bessmertnykh 
held talks with Secretary of State George 











Shultz in Washington last month, he pro- 


posed a visit to Moscow by senior US. of- 
ficials to explain the Administration's 
new position. By signaling the Soviet 
Union's hope that the U.S. would send a 
full delegation of top policymakers, the 
Soviets wanted to ensure that whatever 
was agreed to in Moscow would not be 
torpedoed back in Washington. In addi- 
tion to Nitze and Perle, the delegation in- 
cludes the top U.S. negotiators in Geneva 
and other experts. The U.S. was quick to 
accept the Soviet invitation as a way to 
give a “fast start” to summit preparations. 

The U.S.S.R. also appears ready to 
move. The Soviets have said that they are 
“encouraged” by Reagan’s letter, and 
have refrained from public sniping. They 
have agreed to 13 new educational, scien- 
tific and cultural exchanges, following the 
successful U.S. tour of the Kirov Ballet 
this summer. All together, says a Western 
diplomat, “we are satisfied that this gla- 
cier is beginning to move.” 

No single mission to Moscow is likely 
to bridge the wide differences on key 


| arms-control issues that still divide the su- 


perpowers. US. officials call the trip a 
chance for “incremental movement” that 
is intended to “clarify” the differences on 
arms control rather than resolve them. 
Since many of these issues have purposely 
been left unclarified because of intramu- 
ral disagreements in Washington, the 
process may test the Soviets’ patience. In- 
deed, if they can sort out a clear US. 
stance from the different approaches that 
have been advocated by Nitze and Perle, 


that in itself may be a significant 
step. —By Johanna McGeary. Reported by 
Barrett Seaman/Washington 








Who Won? The Pentagon 


hen the U.S. team arrives in Moscow this week, the 
main item on its agenda will be President Reagan’s let- 
ter of July 25 to Mikhail Gorbachev. The secret missive con- 
tains a proposal for a transition to a world in which both su- 
perpowers could have large-scale strategic defenses. Under 
the President's timetable, the deployment of such Star Wars 
systems would not occur for at least 744 years. That feature 
was promptly leaked and widely seen as a victory for Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz and other arms-control advo- 
cates: it opened the way to “delay” deployment of SDI as part 
of a grand compromise that would include deep 
cuts in offensive weapons. 
Actually, the letter represented something of 
a victory for Pentagon hard-liners opposed to 
any concession on SDI. For one thing, SDI would 
not really be delayed, since there is no way the 
program would be ready for deployment in less 
than 74% years. Even more important, the letter 
contains a new wrinkle in an old debate over the 
meaning of the 1972 antiballistic-missile (ABM) 
treaty, which restricts the development, testing 
and deployment of missile defense systems. 
Last year hard-liners like Richard Perle as- 
serted that SDI was exempt from the treaty’s con- 
straints on development and testing because it is 


based on exotic technologies unavailable in 1972. Hard-Liner Perle 








This Philadelphia-lawyerly reading was hotly disputed, not 
only by the Soviets but by the American negotiators who 
helped draft the treaty as well. It would in effect render the 
ABM treaty meaningless and open the way to a defensive 
arms race in space. That is just what the Pentagon wants and 
what the Soviets are determined to prevent. After months of 
wrangling, Shultz persuaded Reagan to adopt a cumbersome 
compromise: the U.S. would claim that the Pentagon’s “per- 
missive” interpretation of the ABM treaty was correct but 
that it would nonetheless abide by the more “restrictive” 
reading that prohibits anything more than research on SDI. 
Uneasy with the Administration's position, Congress has de- 
manded access to the secret negotiating record. 

This esoteric but critical issue erupted again 
during the preparation of Reagan’s letter. While 
the State Department wanted to reiterate the re- 
Strictive interpretation, the Pentagon was push- 
ing its permissive one. The Pentagon won. Rea- 
gan wrote to Gorbachev that during the 74% 
years before deployment is allowed, the U.S. re- 
serves the right to proceed with the research, de- 
velopment and testing of SDI, “which is permit- 
ted” by the ABM treaty. Earlier this year Reagan 
touched off a storm of protest by declaring, at 
the Pentagon’s behest, that the U.S. would no 
longer be bound by the unratified SALT II limits 
on offensive weapons. Now he has called into 
question how much longer the US, will feel 
bound by the ABM treaty. —By Strobe Talbott 
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‘The best dreams happen 
with your eyes wide open. 


For the more visionary 
men and women of American 
business, dreaming doesn't 
end with the break of day. 

It begins. 

There are plans to be 
made. There are challenges to 
be met. And above all, there 
is the conviction that today 
can be a littler richer, a little 
more fulfilling than yesterday. 

At The Wall Street 
Journal, we believe this sort of 
dreaming is eminently real- 
istic. Provided that it’s based 
not on wishful thinking, but 
on sound thinking. 

That is why we take 
such pains to provide you with 
an eye-opening experience 
each business day. 

For example, every issue 
of The Journal brings you the 
world’s most complete digest 
of the day’s business news. 

In addition, The Journal 
delves beneath the surface 
of the news to uncover angles 
and implications you might 
not have considered. 

And, of course, The 
Journal offers regular columns 
of special interest to people 
with special interests: from 
small business to technology 
to personal finance. 

If your fondest dreams 
always seem to involve getting 
ahead, start a subscription 
toThe Wall Street Journal by 
calling 800-551-5700: 

t could turn out to be a 
wake-up call for your career. 


The Wall Street Journal. 


The daily diary of the American dream. 


©1986 Dow Jone inc. *in the continental > 











SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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INTRODUCING THE ATeT ELECTRONICS. 
BECAUSE TYPING SHOULD BE AS EASY 
AS TALKING. 


LIQUID CRYSTAL DISPLAY? 


ELECTRONIC PARTS. THEY YOU SEE THE WORDS IN THE 

WORK SMOOTHLY. NEED DISPLAY AND CORRECT 

FAR LESS SERVICING THAN MISTAKES THERE, BEFORE 

AN ELECTRIC. THEY EVER HIT THE PAGE 
AUTOMATIC CONTROLS. ELECTRONIC KEYBOARD. 
EASY TO SEE. EVEN EASIER QUICK AND LIGHT TO THE 
TO USE. WHO SAYS stelle cMmethe\ i ie. 3 
TYPING CAN'T BE FUN? 


ALONG AT UP TO 120 


WORDS PER MINUTE. 
SNAP-IN DAISY WHEELS. 


CHOOSE YOUR PRINTING 
AlaT. FAMOUS FOR STYLE. WITHOUT ANY 


CORRECTION MEMORY. 
PRODUCTS THAT ARE EASY MESS OR FUSS YOU LIFT OFF MISTAKES 
Leet} 7.) Biel ick ae | 


BY JUST PRESSING A KEY. 
NO MESSY CORRECTION 
LIQUIDS NEEDED 
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RK © years, AT&T products have made talking easy. Now we're doing the same for 
typing. With all the quality and reliability AT&T products are famous for. In fact, our new 
electronic typewriters make electrics seem old-fashioned. You'll get high-quality printing. 
And a pageful of advanced features like automatic centering an underlining® On some 
models, you can add on a big 8,000-character memory for storing and revising letters, 
papers, : wr entire formats. There’s an AT&T 
electronic to fit your typing needs. And your bud- 
get. So come in and test type one for yourself. = ATel 
Call 1 800 PICK ATT, ext. 3041, for the store == The right choice. 
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No Smoking Gun 


Justices in the clear 





t had been a tough two weeks for Wil- 

liam Rehnquist. Questions about his 
views on race and his role in the pre- 
Watergate Justice Department had brief- 
ly threatened to stall his nomination as 
Chief Justice of the U.S. The White House 
made matters worse by invoking Execu- 
tive privilege to withhold his memoran- 
dums advising on ways to handle the civil 
| disturbances and other legal matters of 
| the early 1970s. 
| But last week the Justice Department 
handed the memos over. They proved less 
than explosive, and the heat quickly 
drained from the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearings. Said Republican Senator 
Charles Mathias: “There’s nothing that 
can be characterized as a smoking gun.” 

Rehnquist's credibility sustained one 
setback when he acknowledged that his 
lawyer had indeed sent him a letter in 
1974 informing him that the deed to his 
Vermont house barred its transfer to 
members “of the Hebrew race.” “I did not 
recall the letter or its contents,” said the 
Justice, “before I testified last week.” 

The committee, meanwhile, began 
hearings on Judge Antonin Scalia’s nomi- 
nation to Rehnquist's seat on the Supreme 
Court. Unlike Rehnquist, Scalia, 50, at- 
tempted to charm his questioners with 
good humor. But the Senators were less 
than delighted, After he repeatedly side- 
stepped questions on abortion, freedom of 
information, affirmative action and equal 
protection, Democratic Senator Joseph 
Biden interjected, “Who are you, Judge 
Scalia? Let yourself go, because it’s been 
pretty boring thus far.” Scalia refused to 
take up the challenge. “I have no agen- 
da,” he said. 

President Reagan, however, seemed 
to think otherwise. In a speech to the 
Knights of Columbus last week, the Presi- 
dent said that he would soon have ap- 
pointed 45% of all federal judges. “In 
many areas—abortion, crime, pornogra- 
phy and others—progress will take place 
when the federal judiciary is made up of 
judges who believe in law-and-order,” 
Reagan told his audience. Whatever Sca- 
lia’s plans, both he and Rehnquist seemed 
on their way to easy confirmation by the 
full Senate next month a 
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The other nominee: Scalia pours on the charm 
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Lost in Space 


he dismal Washington sum- 
2 mer din is mostly about Justice 
> William Rehnquist's old memos 
and about sanctions against South 
Africa. None of this even starts to 
be as important as the question of 
what we are going to do in space. 

National security is no longer 
defined by nuclear warheads and 
aircraft carriers. The larger forces 
now shaping our globe are commu- 
nications, the state of technology, 
economic vitality and the interna- 
tional respect all that creates. 
Weapons are secondary. 

At the very heart of this con- 
cern lie our understanding of the 
heavens and our prowess in put- 
ting up satellites to probe and spy 
and report. Yet since the Challeng- 
er disaster, we have dithered like 
children. After six months of de- 
bate on the issue, a Cabinet council 
split evenly on the question of a 
new orbiter. Pentagon officials and 
others have taken to announcing 
their own proposals, including 
ideas like building unmanned rockets or having the military take over the shuttle 
program. 

Ronald Reagan has sensed the larger picture, nagging his budget centurions 
to find the funds for another orbiter. This week the White House plans to an- 
nounce its scheme to get going again. 

But one more space shuttle will not meet the challenge. For the moment, 
America has lost its nerve and its vision from the top down. What we do in space 
now is just as important as the Panama Canal, the atom bomb, the cure for polio, 
the trip to the moon. The most frightening deficit is in boldness. 

Last February the Soviets put up a new space outpost called Mir (Peace). In 
March they docked a crew on the station, then fired up a couple of supply pay- 
loads. Next the crew taxied out to Salyut 7, another of their space redoubts. They 
returned to Mir and landed back on earth a few weeks ago. A maneuver like that 
by U.S. astronauts would have made even the Senate windbags look up. 

The Soviets are 15 years ahead of us in manned space experience. They out- 
spend us up there 4 to 1. Why? Because the struggle on earth will be decided up 
there, as John Kennedy said a quarter of a century ago. 

It is not a matter of cosmic toys for scientists. If we don’t keep pioneering out 
there, others will shove us aside—and anybody who cares to notice can already 
feel the elbows. 

We don’t need one new shuttle. We need three or four. The nation’s sharpest 
aerospace analyst, First Boston’s Wolfgang Demisch, suggests that a single shut- 
tle will build us right back into the mess we are trying to climb out of. A fleet of 
four shuttles (three current, one new) will have to work perfectly to meet our 
needs. “It's like the Soviet economy,” says Demisch. “If everything works 100%, 
it is fine. It never does. When one part fails, the whole system fails. We need a 
realistic program. We are approaching a national emergency. We are re-creating 
our own crisis.” 

Tom Paine, NASA’s boss when we landed on the moon, came through the cap- 
ital last week, echoing the same dim thoughts. NASA has tried to do too much with 
too little. Its $7.7 billion budget is not chicken feed. But it is not much; after all, 
we are spending $25 billion for subsidies that are not solving the farm problem. A 
NASA budget of $10 billion or even $20 billion, taken from other places, is perfect- 
ly parsimonious considering the dividends. 

From Houston comes the clear voice of Alcestis Oberg, space author: “I pro- 
test the graying of NASA, the aging of thought, the middle-aged acquiescence to 
discouraging circumstances, the paralysis of spirit and the stagnation of vision.” 
We should join this courageous woman. 
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“Orange Riviera” 











iewed from hip Los Angeles, Orange 

County has sometimes seemed a 
quaint appendage sprawling southward 
down the Pacific Coast, a pleasant after- 
thought with an odd weakness for white 
shoes and alarmists of the John Birch So- 
ciety stripe. To the larger world, the coun- 
ty still summons up images of citrus 
groves and Disneyland, planned commu- 
nities and the young Richard Nixon, 
hard-core conservatism and the late John 
Wayne. But today Orange County is un- 
dergoing a dramatic change, exploding 
with new wealth. Its economic output has 
more than tripled in a decade, and its 
population since 1970 has jumped by 
50%, to 2.1 million. The county's coastal 
area has transformed itself into a high- 
energy, high-rolling, high-living megalop- 
olis, creating an “Orange Riviera” brim- 
ming with glamour and glitz. 

From the gold-rush camps and Holly- 
wood to the flower children and Silicon 
Valley, California has long been the place 
where the newest manifestations of the 
American dream first sprouted. In Or- 
ange County, the dream seems to be driv- 
en by the lure of both success and excess. 
With 42 miles of beckoning oceanfront, 
this California-style Riviera is a 38-sq.- 
mi. wedge of land stretching from the Pa- 
cific Ocean to the Santa Ana Mountains 
and harboring the thriving towns of New- 
port Beach (pop. 67,000), Costa Mesa 
(88,000) and Irvine (89,000). It includes 
a constellation of some 700 high-tech 
firms—making Orange the U'S.’s fifth 
largest high-tech complex. Its economic 
output, according to Economist James 
Doti, is expected to reach about $50 bil- 
lion this year, vs. $13.5 billion in 1975. 
The county’s economy has grown twice as 
fast as the nation’s in the 1980s. Last year 
alone, some 50,000 new jobs were created. 

The county’s coast oozes affluence. 
Atrium Court, part of Newport Beach’s 
Fashion Island mall, is a marble-floored 
enclave of jewelry and apparel shops, 
with an entire ground level given over to 
gourmet markets and eateries—caviar 


Gold-rush fever grips a once drowsy county 





and quail to go. Matrons browse among 
$11,000 silk dresses and $5,000 crocodile 
handbags in the boutiques of Clothier 
Amen Wardy, an ex-Texan who is happy 
to send clients a “clothesmobile” staffed 
with a fitter. South Coast Plaza in Costa 
Mesa is equally posh. Yachts and other 
pleasure craft are so numerous that dock 
space in Newport Beach’s harbor rents 
for as much as $300 a month for a 
30-footer. Local Mercedes Dealer Jim 
Slemons has doubled his business in 
four years and stocks eight acres of cars. 
In a branch of his Beverly Hills boutique, 
Clothier Alan Austin reflects on this Rivi- 
era’s conspicuous consumers: “They have 
the money, and they're not afraid to 
spend it.” 

Orange’s once easy-stepping social life 
has become a gilded fandango. Says Social 
Lioness Floss Schumacher, wife of retired 
Global Van Lines Chairman Edward 
Schumacher: “People are suddenly clam- 
oring for white tie and tails.” September 
will bring the opening of a 3,000-seat arts 
center in Costa Mesa, financed entirely by 
$71 million in donations. 

Growth has jolted Orange’s tradition- 
al complacency. Bill Hamilton, who went 
home to California to retire but instead 
opened a seafood restaurant in Orange, 
compares the mood to “gold-rush fever.” 
Says Stockbroker Trevor Spruston: “The 
atmosphere challenges everyone's drive.” 
It also encourages second starts, says 
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Alan Rypinski. He made one fortune pro- 
ducing a protective coating for vinyl and 
rubber called Armor All, stumbled finan- 
cially with an auto boutique and a fast- | 
food spaghetti business, and is now trying 
to pile up another bundle selling a product 
that removes wrinkles from fabric. Says 
Rypinski: “Its pretty easy to recover. 
There’s so much going on.” 

The Orange Riviera’s basic appeal is 
still its natural assets: gorgeous beaches, 
wooded hills, balmy climate. Real Estate 
Investor Leo Gugasian hardly needs to 
explain his fondness for the area: his of- 


| fice is aboard his three-bedroom yacht. 


Says he: “The salt air and relaxed pace 
make me think better.” Another amenity: 
a lower rate of serious crime, 37% below 
Los Angeles’ last year. 


rowth has brought some problems. 

Middle-class housing is scarce and 
prices are generally high: the average for 
a three-bedroom tract house in Newport 
Beach is $300,000. Traffic is approaching 
the nightmare stage. The 405 Freeway 
through Irvine often looks like a parking 
lot. Worse, a hint of L.A.—smog— 
sometimes hangs over the Santa Ana 
Mountains. 

Yet the county has remained remark- 
ably free of social stress. The relative 
wealth of the residents (median income: 
$44,000) is one reason. The population is 
comparatively homogeneous. Unemploy- 
ment, at 4%, is nearly 3 points below the 
national average. Orange remains solidly 
Republican, but the conservatism is less 
shrill nowadays: Birch Society types no 
longer command center stage. 

The future seems as bright as the 
present. Wells Fargo Bank last month 
predicted that Orange would grow faster 
than California as a whole for the next 
15 years. The county anticipates that 
it will develop 306,000 new jobs by 
2000. “There is,” says Venture Capitalist 
Charles Martin, “a great feeling of desti- 
ny here.’ —By Frank Trippett. Reported by 
Richard Woodbury/Newport Beach 
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LETTERS 


Billion-Dollar 
Mailman 


The U.S. Postal Service today is 
a big business ($30 billion in an- 
nual revenues) as well as an 
enormous bureaucracy (780,000 
employees). For months the 
Postal Service board has been 
looking for a replacement for 
outgoing Postmaster General 
Albert V. Casey, a former air- 
line executive who streamlined 
an unwieldy management dur- 
ing his brief seven-month ten- 
ure. Last week the board picked 
Preston R. (Bob) Tisch, 60, 





president of Loews Corp. in 
New York City. 
As a businessman, Tisch 


certainly looks like a winner 
Starting with a single hotel in 
New Jersey, he and his brother 
Laurence built a $7 billion- 
a-year conglomerate. Tisch’s 
mandate at the Postal Service 
will be to cut costs without 
alienating labor or losing an 
edge to increasingly competi- 
tive and technologically inno- 
vative private industry. Not an 
easy task, never mind snow, 
rain, heat or gloom of night. 


Bagging the 
Bears 


At Philmont Scout Ranch, a 
wide-open, 241-sq.-mi. Boy 
Scout camp in northern New 
Mexico, 15,000 scouts each 
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year learn to set up tents and 
brave the elements. Rain and 
wind, bugs and varmints—no 
problem. But bears? 

So far this year, five scouts 
camping on the ranch have 
been injured, none fatally, in 
three bear attacks. Two boys 
were mauled by a black bear 
only two weeks ago. In all, six 
troublesome bears have been 
hunted down and killed 

New Mexico game and 
fish department officials be- 
lieve the bears may be wander- 
ing farther afield this year in 
the wake of a late frost that 
killed off part of the berry 
crop they usually feed on. 
Hunters attribute the problem 
to overpopulation, the result of 
a shortened spring hunting 
season. Whatever the cause, 
scouts at Philmont are stuffing 
gunnysacks with food and oth- 
er odorous goodies and hang- 
ing them on trees far from the 
tents. The name for these odd 
articles? Bear bags, of course 


THE BUDGET 


Red Tide 
Rising 


Alas, poor Gramm-Rudman 
This year the federal deficit was 


ate Executive Tisch takes over 


supposed to start receding asa | 


prelude to the Gramm-Rud- 
man deficit-reduction targets of 


$144 billion for 1987 and zero | 


for 1991. Instead, 1986 has 
turned into another year of rec- 
ord red ink. Last week the Of- 
fice of Management and Bud- 
get predicted that when the 
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Herschel Walker gets to break loose 


accountants close the books on 
fiscal 1986 in September, the 
federal deficit will stand at a 
stupefying $230 billion, $27 bil- 
lion more than the Govern- 
ment predicted in February 
Said a chagrined OMB Director 
James Miller: “It is not some- 
thing I'm proud of.” 

With the economy on slow, 
the Congressional! Budget Of- 
fice is predicting that the defi- 
cit in 1987 will drop, but only 
to around $173 billion, $29 bil- 
lion more than Gramm-Rud- 
man mandates. 


FOOTBALL 


The U.S.F.L. 
Punts 


The ill-fated United States 
Football League last week took 
two more steps toward oblivion. 
First, team owners decided to 
suspend the 1986 U.S.F.L. sea- 
son after jurors awarded 
the league a mere $1 in dam- 
ages in its antitrust suit against 
the National Football League. 
Since that left 400 contracted 
U.S.F.L. players at least tempo- 
rarily out of work, owners gave 
them the O.K. to try out for 
N.F.L. and Canadian teams. 
Even before the official an- 
nouncement from the league, 
most attention was focused on 
the status of superstars like 
Herschel Walker, whose addi- 
tion to N_F.L. rosters could turn 
some teams into title contend- 
ers. The Generals’ owner, Don- 
ald Trump, was quick to give 
well-publicized permission to 





Walker to begin talks with the 
Dallas Cowboys. “While I have 
a legal right to their services, I 
don’t think I havea moral right 
to stand in the way of their ca- 
reers,’ Trump said. With a 
guaranteed commitment, sea- 
son or no season, reportedly of 
$1.5 million to Walker alone, 
Trump may have more than 
moral reasons for giving up his 
players. 


DEFECTORS 
High-Wire 
Acts 


Ever since he dodged FBI sur- 
veillance in New Mexico last 
September, the ex-Cla officer 
and suspected spy Edward Lee 
Howard was expected to turn 
up in the Soviet Union. Last 
week he did just that, in print 
anyway, when a Soviet news- 
paper reported that Howard 
had been given political asy- 
lum. Said a Justice Depart- 
ment official tersely: “There’s 
really not much we can say. 
We screwed up and he got 
away.” 

Howard wasn’t the only 
defector last week. While the 
Soviets gained a spy, the U.S. 
took in a husband-and-wife 
high-wire duo from the prestig- 
ious Moscow Circus. Bertalina 
Kazakova and Nikolai Ni- 
kolsky walked into the US. 
embassy in Buenos Aires last 
week and are now in Miami, 
where they may soon be hear- 
ing from Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
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For four straight years, people have 
bought more Ford Escorts than any 
other car in the world* For good rea- 
sons, of course. But for those whose 
needs may be a bit more expansive, we 

offer the Escort wagon: everything you 
get.in an Escort sedan, and then some. 
A lot to offer. 

Escort has 58.3 cubic ft?" of re 


space With the back seat down, which ~ 


means you can handle a surprisingly 





large load. And there's along list of - 
standard features that are either extra 
or unavailable in similar wagons: 
independent rear suspension, flush- 
mounted halogen headlamps, radio, 
child-proof rear door Jocks, cargo area 
cover and steel-belted radials. 
A powerfully efficient wagon. 

You'll be pleased to know that the 
Escort wagon has more horsepower 
than virtually any wagon in its class. 





And just as pleasing is the fuel econ- 
omy: EPA estimated 32 mpg in the City 
and 41 mpg onthe highway, making it 
more efficient than Subaru or Cavalier 
Wagon. And it has all the features 
that make an Escort a joy to drive, like 
4-wheel independent i site and 
front wheel drive. . 
Ford wagons lead the way. , 

You know, there are more Ford 
wagons on the’road than any other 


Ford Escort. World's best- 


best-selling car 
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“Wagon! And w rything that” imited- and certain deduct- ~~ ina six-month period on'81-'85models 

‘comes as Standard equipment on | should ask to see - designed and built in North America. 
_ Escort wagon, it deserves its rightful : ae = : : 
place among these leaders. Because 
above all, this wagonisanEscort. - six years | ELAS OS 
3-Year Unlimited Mileage = =. __-- “Qualityis Job 1” In fac for the past 
f rain W: caters Ree wee Six consecutive years, Ford qualityhas 
, .. Ford's new, 3-year unlimited mileage _ - led all other American car companies.  ~ ; 
‘warranty covers major p _ ss. This is based on an average of owner-- ___ond export data. . pr se 

ort wagon, reported problems in the first three | ° "Bases on 19702065 comet calender 

__~ months of service on '86 models, and © tegistration data. ss 
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SOUTH AFRICA 








World- 





Going Part of the Way 





A divided Commonwealth votes sanctions, and Pretoria hits back 


ft é e ended up as friendly as 
we started,” declared 
Britain’s Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher 
at the close of a special two-day meeting 
of seven leaders of the 49-nation Com- 
monwealth last week. Actually, relations 
between Thatcher and her Common- 
wealth colleagues were strained at the be- 
ginning of the session and got steadily 
worse. In the end Indian Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi accused Britain of “com- 
promising its basic values for economic 
gain.” An even angrier Kenneth Kaunda, 
the President of Zambia, described 
Thatcher as a “pathetic figure’’ who was 
“worshiping platinum and gold.” 

The issue, of course, was economic 
sanctions against South Africa, which 48 
Commonwealth governments support but 
Thatcher has steadfastly opposed. She ar- 
gues that sanctions would work hardship 
on millions of blacks in South Africa and 
neighboring countries while failing to de- 
stroy apartheid; she also feared the effect 
they might have on Britain’s estimated 
$18 billion investment in South Africa 
and its $3 billion in annual trade with that 
country 

Present at the divisive Marlborough 
House summit, in addition to Gandhi and 
Kaunda, were Prime Ministers Brian 
Mulroney of Canada, Robert Hawke of 
Australia, Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe 
and Sir Lynden Pindling of the Bahamas. 
On the second day of the meeting, 
Thatcher dropped her opposition to a pro- 
posed European Community ban on 
South African coal, steel and iron, and 
said she would accept “voluntary” restric- 
tions on new British investment and the 
promotion of South African tourism. For 
the other six leaders present, this was no- 
where near enough. Together they en- 
dorsed a set of sanctions proposed at a 
previous Commonwealth gathering that 
included a ban on agricultural imports, 
new investment and air links. For good 
measure, they added a ban on new bank 
loans and the import of uranium. 

Within hours South Africa demon- 
strated how seriously it considered the 
Commonwealth action. “You can rest as- 
sured we are not going to take this lying 
down,” declared Foreign Minister Roelof 
(“Pik”) Botha. Ata Pretoria press confer- 
ence he announced what amounted to re- 
taliatory actions. One was a levy on goods 
transported from South African ports to 
black states to the north. A cash deposit of 
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Antiapartheid demonstrators in London hold a street vigil in support of firm action 


goods bound for Zambia. In addition, a 
slowdown immediately went into effect at 
the Beit Bridge crossing between South 
Africa and Zimbabwe, as officials began a 
“statistical” study of the “nature and ex- 
tent” of all goods moving across the bor- 
der. Decrying what he called the “hysteri- 
cal stampede” against South Africa, 
Botha challenged Mugabe and Kaunda to 
“put their money where their mouth is 
and introduce comprehensive sanctions 
against this country.”” Zambia con- 
demned Pretoria’s action as “blackmail 
and intimidation.” Mugabe, on his return 
to Zimbabwe, told his countrymen to 
brace themselves for hard times. “All 
thought of luxury and comfort will have to 
go,”’ he said. “It is just like a war.” 

As the pressure for sanctions in- 
creased last month, Thatcher twice sent 


25% will now be required for imported | her Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, 


to Pretoria. His mission: to seek the release 
from prison of Black Leader Nelson Man- 
dela and the “unbanning” of the African 
National Congress, the exiled black politi- 
cal movement, in the hope of heading off 
sanctions. Howe was rebuffed at every 
turn, both by black leaders angered at 
Thatcher's refusal to consider sanctions 
and by the government of State President 
P.W. Botha for “direct interference” in 
South Africa’s affairs. By mid-July, 
Kaunda was threatening to leave the 
Commonwealth if Thatcher remained ad- 
amant. Reports were even circulating that | 
Queen Elizabeth I, the titular head of the 
Commonwealth, was worried about the 
possibility of its breakup. 

Thus last week’s meeting opened in 
an atmosphere of apprehension. On the 
first day, the seven leaders listened atten- 
tively to reports by Howe and the Emi- 
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nent Persons Group, a body headed by 
former Australian Prime Minister Mal- 
colm Fraser and General Olusegun Oba- 
sanjo, the former Nigerian head of state, 
which was appointed by the Common- 
wealth last year to study the South Afri- 
can dilemma. Most of the leaders present 
were struck by the degree to which Howe 
agreed with the group. Kaunda, who had 
publicly criticized Howe during his Afri- 
can mission, praised the Foreign Secre- 
tary’s remarks as “simply fantastic.” 
Next day the group got down to hard 
work. Thatcher repeated her view 
that sanctions were “immoral” 
and impractical. But then, in the 
interests of Commonwealth soli- 
darity, she offered her modest 
concessions. Though her propos- 
als did not amount to much, and 
indeed were not supposed to, they 
did represent a policy change of 
sorts. Thatcher balked at any 
tougher measures, like a ban on 
air links with South Africa; the 
London-Johannesburg route is a 
highly lucrative one for govern- 
ment-owned British Airways 
When she turned down Hawke on 
a boycott of South African farm 
products, the Australian sput- 


tered, “I'm all for unity, but ifit’s a 
question of unity or credibility, ll 
go for credibility.” 





By Monday night it was clear that the 
two sides were still far apart, and the lead- 
ers returned to the conference room at 
9 p.m. to put the finishing touches on their 
communiqué. All but Thatcher stated 
their support for the stronger package of 
sanctions and expressed “concern and re- 
gret” that Britain had not agreed. At 
a midnight press conference, Thatcher 
called the summit result “reasonable for 
all concerned.” Her Commonwealth col- 
leagues were less effusive. Said Gandhi: 
“It’s not the Commonwealth that loses; 
Britain loses. It is not leading anymore.” 
Pindling likened Thatcher's stance to that 
of a would-be rescuer who waits for the 
victim to drown before throwing a lifeline 
Mugabe professed himself “utterly dis- 
mayed.’’ Nonetheless, Thatcher had 
managed once again to buy a little more 
time, averting the immediate threat to the 





Kaunda assails government tactics of “blackmail and intimidation” 


lL 


Commonwealth and forestalling any need 
to make a final decision on sanctions, at 
least until the meeting of European for- 
eign ministers in mid-September. By that 
time the full extent of Pretoria’s measures 
against Zambia, Zimbabwe and other Af- 
rican states should be clearer. 

Since colonial times the commerce 
and transport of South Africa and its 
black neighbors have been closely inter- 
woven. In fact, as Pik Botha was quick to 
emphasize, even while Mugabe was 


speaking out against Pretoria at the Lon- 





don meeting, Zimbabwe was negotiating 
to extend its existing trade agreement 
with South Africa. Over the long term the 
black states can reduce their dependence 
on the South African ports of Durban and 
Port Elizabeth by developing alternative 
trade routes, like the existing but inade- 
quate highway and rail line between 
Zambia and the Tanzanian port of Dar es 
Salaam. Zimbabwe will begin to divert 
freight from South Africa to Mozambique 
over roads and rail lines that are frequent- 
ly sabotaged by Mozambican rebels sup- 
ported from inside South Africa. But for 
the moment Pretoria’s black neighbors 
are exceedingly vulnerable. 

In Washington the White House de- 
nounced the South African action as 
“counterproductive” and “polarizing.” 
The Administration was still trying to de- 
lay congressional action on sanctions, at 








least until after the European Communi- 
ty’s September meeting. In the meantime, 
having previously suggested that it was 
thinking of sending a black Ambassador 
to Pretoria, Washington was embarrassed 
last week when a second reported candi- 
date, Ambassador to Denmark Terence 
Todman, said he did not want the job 

Less than a month after North Caroli- 
na Businessman Robert J. Brown re- 
moved himself from consideration. Tod- 
man, a native of the U.S. Virgin Islands 
who has held five ambassadorial posts, 
, said in Copenhagen that he did 
& not believe anyone should be ap- 
< pointed to succeed retiring Am- 
© bassador Herman Nickel until 
the US. has a “policy that finds 
credibility with the South Afri- 
cans . and the rest of the 
world.” A day later the State De- 
partment contended that Tod- 
man had not meant to criticize 
US. policy and had been quoted | 
“out of context.” In any event he | 
obviously had no wish to take on 
the probably thankless assign- 
ment in Pretoria 

Black South Africans who re- 
ject sanctions, like Zulu Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi, are find- 
ing their position increasingly dif- 
ficult. Last week he denounced 
President Botha’s confrontational 





Botha challenges blacks to “put their money where their mouth is” 


“Boer War diplomacy” and warned of a 
“time when the government’s actions 
[will] demand that I revise my position.” 
This week Botha will address an important 
federal congress of his ruling Nationa! Par- 
ty in Durban. Speaking in thesame city last 
year, Botha gravely disappointed Western 
governments by failing to include in his ad- 
dress a list of widely anticipated racial re- 
forms. This year Botha was simply expect- 
ed to hang tough, and so there was little 
hope that he would say anything encourag- 
ing about releasing Nelson Mandela or ne- 
gotiating with black leaders. On the con- 
trary, as his government moves toward 
stricter controls and security measures, the 
prospect is for less flexibility than there 
was before—and there was never very 
much — By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Johannesburg and 
Christopher Ogden/London 
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If you smoke... 


Some useful information for those who want 


Because times and tastes change, and 
because of claims and counter-claims, we, 
the makers of CARLTON, present these 
few facts to you: 


In 1964, CARLTON first recognized the 
desire of some smokers to know the tar and 
nicotine content of the cigarettes they were 
smoking. CARLTON became the first 
brand to put these figures right on the pack. 
During the next 20 years CARLTON intro- 
duced a whole range of products, including 
the lowest in tar of all brands, the lowest 
menthol, and the lowest 120’s. 


In the last 21 reports issued by the U.S. 
Government, no cigarette has tested lower 
than CARLTON. In the latest such report, 
CARLTON Box King was reported as less 
than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nicotine. 


As you read through this statement, from 
CARLTON, you will see how CARLTON 
compares to other low tar products. For 
example: 


| 


Vantage 
Ultra Lights 
100’s 
5 mg. tar 


0.5 mg. nic. 


Carlton 
100°s Box 
1 mg. tar 


0.1 mg. nic. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 








And if you’re a Merit smoker, it might 
interest you to know that Merit Ultra Lights 
100’s have 5 mg. tar, 0.4 mg. nic vs 
CARLTON Box 100’s at 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. 
nic. And the comparisons continue, 


Merit 
Ultra Lights 
100's 
5 mg. tar 


0.4 mg. nic. 


Carlton 
100's Box 
1 mg. tar 
0.1 mg. nic. 


CARLTON 100's Box 
Carlton King 

Kent Ill Kings 

Now 100's 

Kent III 100's 


Benson & Hedges 
Ultra Lights 


True King Size 
Camel Lights 

Merit King Size 

Kent Golden Lights 
Vantage Kings 
Marlboro Lights 
Marlboro Lights 100's 
Benson & Hedges 100’s} 16 mg. 






















to smoke ultra low tar. 


Our point is simply this. If you are inter- 
ested in the tar content of your cigarette, 
you should compare the tar content of your 
cigarette vs CARLTON. If you are inter- 
ested in the lowest... 


LATEST 
U.S. GOVT 
REPORT 
CONFIRMS: 


no brand lower than Carlton 
Box King—less than 0.5 
mg. tar 0.05 mg. nic. 


CARLTON 
IS LOWEST 


Box King—lowest of all 
brands—less than 
0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic. 


Cadton | 


... There’s a Carlton for you. Carlton Box 
King (less than 0.01 mg. tar, 0.002 mg. nic); 
Carlton 100’s Box, 100’s menthol Box and 
menthol King (less than 1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. 
nic); Carlton King Soft Pack (Img. tar, 0.2 
mg. nic); Carlton 100’s Soft Pack and 100’s 
menthol Soft Pack (5 mg. tar, 0.5 mg. nic); 
Carlton Slims and Slims menthol (6 mg. tar, 
0.6 mg. nic); Carlton 120’s and 120’s men- 
thol (7 mg. tar, 0.7 mg. nic). 





Box and 100’s Box Menthol: Less than 0.5 mag. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine; 
Soft Pack, Menthol and 100's Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 

100’s Soft Pack and 100’s Menthol: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine; 

120's: 7 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85. 
Slims: 6 mg. “tar”, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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EGYPT 


‘Dialogue of the Deaf 


: | 





t the top of the agenda when Vice 
President George Bush sat down last 
| week with Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak was an urgent request that the U.S. 
help alleviate Egypt's burgeoning eco- 
nomic problems. Bush, who was winding 
up a three-nation Middle East tour, de- 
murred. Pleading that he “didn’t come 
here to cry poor mouth,” the Vice Presi- 
dent nonetheless declared that the U.S. 
was “facing very difficult budgetary 
times” and could not guarantee an in- 
crease of its $2.2 billion in annual aid to 
Cairo. But he did promise to discuss 
Egypt’s needs with President Reagan. 
Said Bush: “A stable Egypt is vitally in the 
interest of the United States.” 

In the months ahead, Egypt's finan- 
cial crisis, the worst in many years, may 
become increasingly difficult to brush 
aside. Unless Cairo can find a way to gain 
relief from payments coming due on its 
$35 billion foreign debt, it may be forced 
either to default on loans or to cut domes- 
tic spending so drastically as to risk pro- 
voking a political crisis. Since almost any 
new regime is likely to be more influenced 
by Islamic fundamentalists than Mubar- 
ak’s has been, Washington has good rea- 
son to make sure that Egypt ultimately 
gets the aid it needs. Says one Western ob- 
server: “No matter how you do the num- 
bers, they're going to need help.” 

Egypt's immediate cash-flow prob- 
lem is the result of a sudden drop in the 
value of its main sources of foreign ex- 
change. Because of the collapse in oil 
prices, exports of crude from Sinai oil 
wells may fall from last year’s $2.8 billion 
to as little as $1.5 billion in 1986. Remit- 
tances from Egyptians working in the 
Persian Gulf declined by $300 million, to 
$3.5 billion, this year and are expected to 
continue falling as the major oil produc- 
ers in the region cut back production. In 
addition, the country has suffered a 20% 
decline in its $1 billion-a-year tourist 
trade, principally because of American 
fear of terrorism 

Mubarak asked Bush to urge the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund to reschedule 
some of Egypt’s debt to ease potentially 
dangerous pressures on his government. 
He also renewed two other long-standing 
requests 
| » He would like to renegotiate the inter- 
est rate on the $4.5 billion that Egypt 
owes the US. for purchases of military 
equipment. The rates on those loans 
range from 12% to 14%, while the current 
market rate is 8%. Annual interest on the 
military debt totals $500 million a year 
The State Department says any adjust- 
ment in interest rates would set a bad 
precedent 
> Mubarak would like the U.S. to untie 
the strings attached to Egypt's $1 billion 





As a debt crisis gathers, Mubarak gets sympathy but no cash 














in annual economic aid, which is largely 
awarded in the form of specific joint-de- 
velopment projects. The Egyptians want 
more of the aid in cash. 

So far Mubarak’s recent pleas have 
garnered no new funds. The IMF, the U.S 
and other Western governments instead 
have insisted that Egypt take bolder steps 
to reform its bloated, inefficient economy. 
They are pressing Cairo to encourage 
more private investment. But their most 
frequent target is Egypt’s vast system of 
government subsidies, which could con- 





sume as much as $7 billion of the coun- 





SS Mw 
Vice President Bush meeting with the 





Egyptian leader at Kubbeh Palace in Cairo last week 


Mubarak has therefore inched cau- 
tiously toward reform. Gasoline prices 
have been raised twice in the past year 
Electricity rates were hiked an average of 
35% a year ago, and taxes on luxury im- | 
ports have been imposed. Such steps are 
not nearly enough. Mubarak’s dilemma 1s 
that sterner measures, which might save 
Egypt from the embarrassment of de- 
faulting on its foreign loans, could pro- 
voke a popular uprising that the funda- 
mentalists are poised to exploit 

The government plays down the fun- 
damentalist threat. One senior official de- 
scribes the religious minority as a “few 
hundred” people who “cannot do any 
damage on a national scale.” But others 
see it as a steadily rising influence, partic- 
ularly in the universities. Few Egyptians 
can forget that it was a fundamentalist 








A problem that in the months ahead ma. y become increasingly tough to brush aside. 


try’s $15 billion budget this year. The sub- 
sidies are a growing burden, especially 
since Egypt's population, now 50 million, 
is increasing by | million people every 
nine months. 


or most middle-class Egyptians, subsi- 

dies are a welcome but nonessential fi- 
nancial cushion. A rent-controlled three- 
bedroom apartment in Cairo, for exam- 
ple, can cost as little as $3.74 a month. 
Telephone service costs 2¢ or 3¢ a call. 
The subsidized price of a large loaf of 
bread is about 2¢. But for the majority of 
Egyptians, whose per capita income is 
$600 a year, subsidies are just enough to 
keep them from penury. Last February 
national security police rioted after the 
rumor spread that their hitch would be 
extended from three years to four. Rea- 
son: the conscripts earn less than $10 a 
month, on which many of them must sup- 
port families. In 1977, when former Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat tried to cut food subsi- 
dies, widespread rioting almost brought 
down his government. “We learned from 
the lesson of 1977,” says an Egyptian offi- 
cial. “We can’t repeat it again.” 








group that assassinated Sadat in a hail of 
bullets in October 1981. ; 

Washington is eager to have Egypt 
continue in its role as a moderate, pro- 
Western influence in the region. In that 
spirit, U.S. officials worked hard last week 
to get an agreement signed between Egypt 
and Israel in the dispute over Taba, the 
slice of Red Sea beachfront that Israel re- 
fused to hand back to Egypt along with the 
rest of Sinai in 1982. While no accord was 
initialed before Bush’s departure, officials 
on all sides are hopeful that an agreement 
for binding arbitration in the dispute can 
be reached soon, opening the way for a re- 
laxation in Egyptian-Israeli relations after 
four chilly years. ; 

For the moment, Mubarak will have 
to depend on the ability of his long-suffer- 
ing people to muddle through the current 
crisis. Though the Egyptians are re- 
nowned for their patience, they will not 
wait forever for economic improvements. 
“The doomsayers have been around for 
quite a while,” says one Western analyst 
“But this time, the day of reckoning may 
come.” 
David S. Jackson/Cairo 


—By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
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Free expression on the capitalist side of 


EAST-WEST 


the great concrete divide: after a quarter-century 
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| Tale of a Sundered City 
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Afier 25 years of the Wall, Berliners still long for unity 


i Lis 13 feet high and 28 miles long and 
cuts a historic city into two wounded 
worlds. More than a barrier made of con- 
crete, it is a powerful symbol of the cold 
war tensions that continue to divide East 
and West. It is the Berlin Wall. the place 
where rival political and economic sys- 
tems come together but cannot meet, and 
this month is the 25th anniversary of its 
erection. “In the beginning it was just a 
wall,” says Peter Werner, 49, a designer- 
architect who lives in West Berlin. “Then 
they made it more and more perfect with 
an inner wall and cleared earth between 
them like a desert war zone.” This unique 
piece of architecture is known among 
East German officials as the “antifascist 
Protection wall.”” West Berliners call it the 
“wall of shame.” 

Whatever it is called. the Wall ap- 
Pears to Berliners on both sides as a 
palpable presence that divides friends, 
families and neighborhoods. A quarter- 
century ago, East German soldiers and la- 
borers worked through the night to lay 
down a crude barrier of cinder blocks, 
mortar and barbed wire. The resulting 
barricade Save graphic meaning to the 
political division of Berlin that had been 





imposed by Moscow in 1948, sundering 
the local population and leaving occupy- 
ing U.S., French and British troops on the 
western side while the Soviets controlled 
the east. “In August 1961 the curtain was 
drawn aside to show us an empty stage,” 
former West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt recalled in his memoirs. “It was 
then that we lost the illusions that had 
survived even after the end of our hopes.” 
East German officials claim that the 
Wall is intended to keep the West out. In 
reality, however, it was designed to keep 
East Germans in. To that end, the mono- 
lith has proved extremely effective. One 
week before the Wall went up, 2,000 peo- 
ple fled to the West in a single day. But 
over the next 25 years, only about 5,000 
East Germans successfully made the jour- 
ney, some scaling the Wall, others tunnel- 
ing beneath it. Countless others failed, 
and often died, in their escape attempts 
The rampart has inevitably inspired 
false tales of bravado and derring-do. Two 
weeks ago, Heinz Braun, an East Berlin 
lire salesman, captured worldwide atten- 
tion when he claimed to have escaped to 
the West by painting his car to resemble a 


Soviet patrol vehicle and dressing himself 
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of separation, the two halves of a once mighty metropolis 


F i a 
and three mannequins in Soviet army uni- 


forms. Last week Braun admitted that his 
story was a hoax. His coconspirator, West 
Berliner Wolfgang Quasner, said the bo- 
gus flight was intended to dramatize the 
tragedy of the Wall on the eve of its 25th 
anniversary. But there is speculation that 
the two men staged the stunt in the hope 
of making a fortune by selling the rights to 
their story. 

In their long separation, the two Ber- 
lins have acquired markedly different 
personalities. West Berlin (pop. 2.1 mil- 
lion) is a city with insomnia. By day the 
streets hum as dark-suited businessmen 
brush impatiently past roller skaters clad 
in little more than G-strings, and camera- 
laden tourists gawk at punk couples in 
Dracula makeup and matching spiky 
hairdos. So fast is the tempo that when a 
quarrel erupted recently between two 
West Berliners, the story goes, one 
snapped at the other, “Slap yourself for 
me. I don’t have time.” At night the city 
grows more manic still, with revelers 
jamming its cabarets, dance halls and 23- 
hour-a-day pubs. 

East Berlin (1.2 million) has far less 
gaiety and far more of an Old World feel. 
Along Unter den Linden, the treelined 
central boulevard, the more relaxed pace 
encourages strollers to pause and admire 
the marble sculptures and to browse in 
modern art galleries. Quaint stores offer 
Meissen porcelain table settings, and 
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have evolved markedly different personalities 


dusty antiques shops display prints of men 
in ruffled collars and ladies in bustles 
Come twilight, the streets clear and the 
city sinks into slumber 

The complementary charms of the 
two halves of what was one of Europe’s 
largest industrial, cultural and scientific 
centers would make a beguiling whole 
Yet each Berlin has managed to thrive 
remarkably well on its own. West Ber- 
lin, plucky and brash as ever, has sur- 
vived the economic crises and political 
| scandals of the 1970s and recovered a 














East of the “antifascist” bulwark: strollers enjoy the relaxed atmosphere of Alexanderplatz 


large measure of prosperity and self- 
confidence. The city boasted economic 
growth of 3% in 1985, the highest rate 
in West Germany. As it has flourished, 
West Berlin has become a major pro- 
ducer of electronics, engineering equip- 
ment, and cars and trucks. 

The economic revival has attracted 
increasing numbers of young profession- 
als to the city. Nearly a third of West Ber- 
liners are between the ages of 25 and 45 
“I'm surprised by the climate of confi- 
dence in Berlin,” says Joachim Putz- 
mann, a senior executive for Siemens, the 
computer and electronics giant. “The 
feeling is that a new generation is here to 
stay.’ Many members of an older genera- 
tion, however, are sorely missed. Dietrich 
Stobbe, a former mayor of West Berlin, 
concedes that as many as 20,000 of the top 
political and corporate leaders have relo- 
cated to other major West German cities. 

West Berliners have managed to 
make an uneasy peace with the monstrous 
Wall. Almost every Berliner’s emotional 
survival kit includes a wisecracking sense 
of humor. Standard encounter: an Ameri- 
can, returning to Berlin after 60 years, 
asks his taxi driver to run down the events 
during his absence. Responds the driver: 
“The Nazis came, the war came, the Rus- 
sians came. You didn’t miss much.” No 
less mordant are the graffiti spray-paint- 
ed on the western side of the Wall. ALL IN 
ALL, YOU'RE JUST ANOTHER BRICK IN 
THE WALL, reads one bit of wisdom. DON- 
ALD DUCK FOR PRESIDENT, declares an- 
other. One of the newest decorations is a 
purple cake, divided in two by a brown 
wall. The inscription: HAPPY 25TH 
BIRTHDAY 

There are no clever messages on the 
eastern side of the Wall. East German of- 
ficials regard the barricade with pride. To 
celebrate its anniversary, they plan to 
Stage a parade and have already issued a 
commemorative postage stamp. “Since 
its construction,” says Karl-Heinz Gum- 
mich, a representative in the East Ger- 
man Tourist Office, “the economy has 
grown strong, relations with West Ger- 
many have been stabilized, and the threat 
of war has been removed.” 








East Berlin has indeed prospered 
since it stanched the flow of refugees a 
quarter-century ago. East Berliners boast 
that they enjoy one of the highest stan- 
dards of living in the Communist bloc, 
and almost gleefully contrast their official 
full employment with West Berlin’s 

| 10.2% jobless rate. The largest city in East 
| Germany and the capital of the country, 
East Berlin is also the chief manufactur- 
| ing center. City planners expect industrial 
production to expand nearly 10% a year 
through the end of the decade. 

The Eastern side is now undergoing a 
much needed face-lifting. The city fathers 
have renovated some of the oldest and fin- 
est buildings, including the twin-spired St. 
Nicholas Church in the historic heart of 
Berlin. They have embarked on an ambi- 
tious construction scheme that aims to en- 
liven the city with dozens of new gathering 
places and 117,000 apartments by 1990. 
“When the construction is finished, there 
will be more cafés, restaurants and beer 
gardens,” says Rolf Liebold, a spokesman 
for the Berlin City Council. “No one will 
be able to say anymore that East Berliners 
are dour and unsocial.” 

A perceptible easing of hostilities be- 
tween the sister cities has helped dispel 
the East Berlin reputation for gloominess. 
The process of normalization was set in 
motion in the early 1980s by Richard von 
Weizsicker, who was then West Berlin’s 
mayor and is today West Germany’s Fed- 
eral President. Von Weizsicker became 
| the first West Berlin mayor to meet with 
| Erich Honecker, East Germany’s Com- 
munist Party leader. Small signs of coop- 
eration began to emerge on areas of mu- 
tual concern like waste disposal and pol- 
lution. Although the almost daily contacts 
are still conducted on an unofficial basis, 
the numbing silence of the early 1960s has 
ended. “The present climate is good,” says 
West Berlin Senator Rupert Scholz. “One 
Berlin is Communist, the other is not. But 
when we speak together, it is Berliner to 
Berliner.” 

Still, tensions persist. The bitterest 
quarrel concerns the human tide of refu- 
gees that washes through the two Berlins 
Drawn by advertisements for East Ger- 


On the town: a sidewalk café in the West 
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| many’s Interflug airline and the Soviet 


Union’s Aeroflot, the impoverished and 
the war weary from Africa and the Mid- 
dle East have arrived in East Berlin in 
droves. Most of them then hop on the ele- 
vated railway that connects East Berlin’s 
Friedrichstrasse station with West Ber- 
lin’s Zoo station. Once over the border, 
the newcomers take advantage of a liberal 
provision in West German law that guar- 
antees asylum to political refugees. In the 
first six months of this year alone, some 
42,000 refugees, most of them Lebanese 
and Iranians, registered with West Ger- 
man authorities. 

The result has been severe overcrowd- 
ing. In desperation, West Berlin officials 
have commandeered a soccer field in the 
district of Neukdlin and erected tents to 
accommodate the overflow. They have re- 
peatedly demanded that their Eastern 
counterparts take steps to stop the traffic. 
But East Berlin, which earns valuable 
hard currency from selling airplane tick- 
ets to the refugees, contends that it is up to 
the Western allied forces, which still oc- 
cupy West Berlin, to apply passport con- 
trols on their side. The allies refuse to do 
that on the grounds that it would amount 
to recognition of the boundary that di- 
vides the two Berlins as an international 
border. The irony, of course, is that West 
Berliners want East Berliners to close one 
door that has opened in the Wall. 

Despite such frictions, many Berliners 
still harbor a dream that one day their city 
will again be whole. The wish is expressed 
openly on the Western side. “When the 
Wall was built, no one believed that the 
city would remain divided forever,” says 
President Von Weizsicker. “That the 
Wall remains afler 25 years is probably 
the most important proof of the fact that 
our feelings of belonging together are as 
strong today as in the past.”’ On the East- 
ern side, officials insist that the “German 
question” is closed forever and denounce 
any suggestion of reunification. But the 
longing is not dead among the population. 
A visitor to East Berlin was consulting a 
city map on a park bench when an elderly 
woman asked if she could look. “We can’t 
get maps that show the West,” she ex- 
plained, “and I just wanted to see the 
whole thing again.” 

The twocities will certainly not be uni- 
fied anytime soon. West Berliners had 
hoped that next year, when the city cele- 
brates its 750th anniversary, the two sides 
might enjoy some joint merrymaking. But 
East Berlin authorities have made it clear 
that they have no interest in such coopera- 
tion. “It’s the anniversary celebration of a 
divorced couple,” quips a senior West Ber- 
lin planner. Still, the physical barrier has 
failed to trample the yearning for unity on 
both sides. When West Germany scored 
its second goal in the World Cup soccer fi- 
nals last June, a volley of flares and rockets 
lit the East Berlin sky. The gesture was 
more than an isolated celebration: it was a 
fraternal salute across the Wall from un- 
seen friends. —By Jill Smolowe. 


| Reported by John Kohan/East Berlin and William 














Man in the middie: Chaim Herzog 


ISRAEL 


Adding Fuel 
To the Fire 


The scandal that refuses to die 





he controversy became public last 

May with charges that Avraham Sha- 
lom, director of Shin Bet, Israel’s general 
security service, had ordered the killing of 
two Palestinian terrorists captured after 
hijacking an Israeli bus. In the furor that 
followed, highlighted by charges of a cov- 
er-up and demands for an investigation in 
early June, Attorney General Yitzhak Za- 
mir was eased out. The dispute intensified 
later in the month when President Chaim 
Herzog pardoned Shalom, who immedi- 
ately resigned, and three other senior Shin 
Bet operatives. The pardon provoked 
charges that the government was trying to 
bury the troublesome issue. Last week, in 
a development that could set off as much 
unrest as it stills, a three-member panel of 
the Supreme Court upheld Herzog’s par- 
don by a vote of 2 to 1. 

The ruling was a triumph for the gov- 
ernment, which is intent on safeguarding 
Shin Bet secrecy and, its critics claim, on 
protecting itself from the embarrassment 
of an investigation. The decision will 
probably be reviewed by a five-member 
panel of the court, but it effectively post- 
poned a police probe of the killings. Most 
important, it enhanced the likelihood that 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir will, as 
planned, take over the coalition govern- 
ment from Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
in October. That move, dictated by a pow- 
er-sharing agreement between Peres and 
Shamir would have been endangered by 
any formal investigation of Shamir, who, 
press reports suggested, had knowledge of 
the cover-up. 

The principal issue addressed by the 
Supreme Court in its 160-page decision 
was whether Herzog had the right to par- 
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dicted. The President had incensed legal 
scholars and some members of parlia- 
ment by defending the pardon as a neces- 
sary measure to protect Shin Bet’s covert 
operations. Though the panel supported 
Herzog, dissenting Judge Aharon Barak 
argued that granting clemency could be 
interpreted as a “blatant intervention in 
the work of the responsible authorities” 
and ultimately, as a “danger to the demo- 
cratic character of our state.” 

Even as the debate in Israel contin- 
ued, the government claimed to have 
scored a judicial victory in Washington. 
Last month the U.S. Justice Department 
subpoenaed five members of an Israeli 
military purchasing mission in New York 
City. They were wanted for questioning 
about an alleged Israeli attempt to obtain 
American technology illegally for use in 
manufacturing cluster bombs. Jerusalem 
promptly protested the subpoenas and 
hinted that it might sue the U.S. for sum- 
moning Israelis with diplomatic status to 
testify in an American court. Last week 
the Justice Department dropped the sub- 
poenas in exchange for an Israeli agree- 
ment to cooperate in the investigation of 
the case. 

As it strengthened its ties with its clos- 
est ally, Israel also scored a modest break- 
through with a long-standing enemy: the 
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Weapon in dispute: high-tech cluster bomb 


Soviet Union. Ever since Moscow severed 
diplomatic relations with Jerusalem in 
1967, the two countries have been on op- 
posite sides of the complex Middle East 
chessboard. In recent years, however, So- 
viet officials have hinted that they would 
like to talk with the Israelis again. After 
months of elaborate negotiation, the two 
countries confirmed last week that their 
representatives will meet Aug. 18 and 19 
in Helsinki. The first publicly acknowl- 
edged talks between the nations in 19 
years will focus on minor diplomatic is- 
sues. Israel and the Soviet Union will then 
receive each other’s delegations for visits 
that may last several months. 

Though a restoration of official diplo- 
matic ties is unlikely in the near future, 
the Soviets’ public overture suggests that 
they are eager to remove barriers to their 
eventual participation in Middle East 
peace negotiations. Western experts spec- 
ulated that Moscow may be seeking to 
polish up its image before a possible U.S.- 
Soviet summit later this year. For his part, 
Prime Minister Peres was wary of over- 
playing the significance of the talks. “We 


tart of a change.” —By Pico lyer. 
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don people who had not been formally in- 


regard this,” Peres said, “as the minute 
s 
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WORLD WAR Il 
WITH WALTER CRONKITE 


World War Il. You’ve seen 
the Hollywood version a 
hundred times over. Now 
prepare for the real thing 
In “Air War Over Europe,” 
your introduction to the 
landmark series, WORLD 
WAR II WITH WALTER CRONKITE, 
you'll join Allied flyers on some of their 
roughest bombing missions. 

Through graphic combat footage 
taken by both sides, you'll follow them 
all the way from briefing room to target. 
You'll see and hear just what they did, 
as flak and attacking fighters fill the sky. 
And each mission is a story in itself 

In Episode |, “Target: Ploesti,” 
the plan called for 177 B-24 bombers to 
avoid German radar by flying all 1,200 
miles to the Ploesti oil refineries at tree- 
top level. But when a navigational error 
takes them over the headquarters of the 
German Air Defense Command, a bril- 
liant surprise attack becomes one of the 
most costly air battles of the war. 

In Episode Il, “Raid on Schwein- 
furt,” you'll witness the first major Amer 
ican air strike deep inside Germany. Fly- 
ing far beyond the range of Allied fighter 
protection, 28 B-17s are shot down be- 
fore even reaching the target, in a battle 
that tests the limits of human 
endurance 

In Episode III, “Counterblast: 
Hamburg,” you'l! board a U-boat on the 
attack and see firsthand why U-boat 
manufacturing plants were priority tar- 
gets. In just one raid, the RAF put up 
800 bombers. How they managed to 





Narrated by 
Walter Cronkite 


jam German radar, get the Luftwaffe to 
defend the wrong city and hit the target 
with such deadly accuracy is one of the 





war's great success stories 

And in Episode IV, “Guided Mis- 
sile,” you'll see Hitler's V-| and V-2 rock- 
ets in development at his secret Peene- 
munde research base, and unleashed 
at hidden launching sites...go on the 
spectacular RAF nighttime raid that lev- 
eled Peenemunde...view the onslaught 
as Spitfires chase V-ls while supersonic 
V-2s rain down on London. And rare 
footage reveals the long-range V-3 being 
test-launched. Its proposed target: the 
United States! 

In all, “Air War Over Europe” adds 
up to 90 minutes of excitement no 
movie can match. And it's yours for just 
$4.95 plus shipping 
and handling, 
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$45 off its regular price, with your sub- 
scription to the series. 

As a subscriber, you'll receive fu- 
ture videocassettes, one every other 
month, always for 10-day free examina 
tion. Each shows you a new and exciting 
side of the war, in episodes like “Suicide 
Run To Murmansk,” “The Doolittle Raid” 
and “The Plots Against Hitler.” Each vid- 
eocassette is $49.95 plus shipping and 
handling. There is no minimum number 
you must buy and you can cancel your 
subscription at any time 

So if you enjoy this kind of danger 
filled high adventure, mail the coupon 
today. Or for faster service, use your 
credit card to order and call toll-free 


1-800-CBS-4804 (in Indiana ca! 
1-800-742-1200). 
CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 1400 North Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, IN47811 


NOW ON VIDEOCASSETTE EXCLUSIVELY 


FROM THE CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 


“AIR WAR OVER EUROPE” 


FOR ONLY $4.95 


plus shipping and handling with subscriptior 
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CBS VIDEO LIBRARY | 

Dept. 860, PO. Box ] Terre Haute, |'N 478) | 

| YES Description to WORLD WAR It under the terms described in this ad Send me Air War Over Europe | 

at the introductory price of $4.95 pl 2.45 shipping and handling, which | am paying as indicated below (fil #n). 
| Also send me future cassettes (at $49.95 plus $2.45 shipping and handling) on 10 days’ approval, with ne | 
| obligation to purchase. | 
Check One’ [JVHS [(] BETA Check How Paying: 

| _) CHECK ENCLOSED for $7.40* ($4.95 + $2.45). Future cassettes billed with shipment A92 | 

| es purchases ning with $7.40 for my first | 

| VISA MasterCard (] Diners Club 493 | 

| Expires | 

| Signature PHONE ( ) | 

| NAME ADDRESS | 
(please print) 

| CITY. STATE ZIP. | 

| NOTE: All subcriptions subject to review, CBS Video Library reserves the right to reject or cance! any subdscriptior | 

4 Offer limited to continental U.S. (excluding Alaska). *Applicable sales tax added to all orders. J 





__ Heres to more gin taste. 
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" GIBEYS 


Here’ to tastier gin and tonics. With Gilbeys. 
After all, why mix a gin drink if you cant taste the gin? 
Gilbey’s. Superb gin taste that's worth a toast. 














IRAN 


An American 
In Custody 


The news was an eerie echo of 
the 1979-81 Iranian hostage 
crisis. The State Department 
confirmed last week that Joe 
Pattis, 49, an American in 
Iran, had been arrested there 
on espionage charges. Pattis, 
an employee of Cosmos Engi- 
neers of Bethesda, Md., was re- 
portedly working at Iran’s 
state-run telecommunications 
center at Assadabad shortly 
before Iraqi jets bombed the 
facility; Iranian suspicion that 
Pattis was connected with the 
bombing apparently led to his 
arrest. 

State Department officials 
said the Swiss government, 
which represents U.S. interests 

| in Iran, had been denied the 
| right to meet with Pattis. In 
Aiken, S.C., the engineer's sis- 
ter Ellen described him as a 
“very quiet, private” person 
who would never be involved 
in spying. Pattis is one of an es- 
timated 2,000 Americans liv- 
ing in Iran. 


SPAIN 


A Party Gets 
Out of Hand 


Every year the people of Vito- 
ria, a Basque community in 
northern Spain, celebrate the 
fiestas of the Virgen Blanca, 
the city’s patron saint. Last 





African locusts help themselves to the countryside 


week the annual merrymaking 
was disrupted when about 
1,000 youths who had been 
| drinking at fiesta street bars 
| began chanting slogans in sup- 
port of the Basque terrorist or- 
ganization ETA. The demon- 
stration soon developed into a 
riot in which 48 people, includ- 
ing ten police, were injured 
and tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in damage was done to 
public buildings 

The rioters were protesting 
the French government's 
crackdown on suspected ETA 
terrorists who have fled to 
France. Basque separatists 
have traditionally used the 
southwest of France as a haven 
and headquarters for planning 
future attacks, but in recent 
weeks France has handed over 
five young Basques to Spain. In 
a pre-riot visit to Madrid, 
French Security Minister Rob- 
ert Pandraud said the deporta- 
tions would continue 


Keeping a 
Pinky In 


Britain’s “Iron Lady” was on 
the mend last week. Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher 
underwent an hourlong opera- 
tion on her right hand to cor- 
rect Dupuytren’s contracture, 
a condition in which her pinky 
was drawn toward the palm. If 
left untreated, the ailment can 
cause deformity and loss of use 
of the hand 

Thatcher, who had surgery 








for a detached retina in 1983, 
remains in vigorous overall 
health. Within hours of the op- 
eration she was studying gov- 
ernment papers. Said one aide 
“Anyone who thinks she'll cut 
down her work load doesn’t 
know Margaret Thatcher.” 


TERRORISM 


It’s Not Over 


| Till It’s Over 


“There is no doubt God Al- 
mighty was on our side.” So 
said Group Captain Colin Ad- 
ams, commander of the British 
Royal Air Force base in Akro- 
tiri, Cyprus. Adams was talk- 
ing about a raid launched 
against his base last week by a 
small group of pro-Libyan ter- 
rorists who, police believe, ar- 
rived by car. Firing 60-mm 
mortars, rocket-propelled gre- 
nades and automatic weapons, 
the attackers concentrated on 
well-populated areas, includ- 
ing a beach and a sports com- 
plex. Miraculously, casualties 
were limited to two injured 
women and a slightly damaged 
building. Several hours later 
the Unified Nasserite Organi- 
zation, a previously unknown 
group, claimed in Beirut that it 


| had carried out the raid pri- 


marily in retaliation for British 
support of the U.S. bombing of 
Libya. American F-111 jets 
used in the raid took off from 
British soil 

Shortly before the April 14 
strike, the Malta government 
disclosed, its air-traffic con- 








trollers had warned their Liby- 
an counterparts of approach- 


ing war planes. A Maltese 
official called the notification a 
“normal procedure.”” In Wash- 
ington, State Department 
Spokesman Charles Redman 
said the raid was nonetheless a 
“tactical surprise.” 


DISASTERS 
Invasion of 
The Locusts 


The rains that finally came last 
year to relieve famine-stricken 
Africa from drought prepared 
the ground for another natural 
disaster: an invasion of locusts 
For the first time in 60 years, 
infestations of four different lo- 
cust species are occurring at 
the same time. Together with 
swarms of grasshoppers, the 
voracious and sky-blackening 
insects are devouring crops in 
west, central and southern Af- 
rica. Currently under severe 
attack are large portions of 
Chad and Sudan, parts of 
Mauritania on the Atlantic 
coast and virtually all of Bo- 
tswana in the south 

Western governments and 
relief agencies are mobilizing 
to fight the locusts, which mi- 
grate in clouds of billions of in- 
sects. The Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization last week 
opened a Rome emergency 
center to funnel assistance to 
stricken regions. Some $17 
million in aid has so far been 
pledged by the U.S. and Euro- 
pean Community members 
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OPEC Takes a Stand, Maybe 


or months, the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries had 
seemed ready for the obituary col- 
umns. The oil ministers of the 13-nation 
group, which once cowed energy-import- 
ing countries and commanded banner 
headlines with every pronouncement, had 
become a group of divided and argumenta- 
tive men, powerless to halt a long slide in 
petroleum prices. Last week, though, OPEC 
suddenly sprang from its deathbed and 
caught the world’s attention once again. 
After nine days of tense meetings in Gene- 
va, the cartel adopted a plan to slash its 
daily oil production by some 17% in the 
hope of driving prices back up. The move, 
like the appearance of a ghost, both sur- 
prised and disconcerted the industrial na- 
tions and gave at least a temporary morale 
boost to the world’s petroleum producers. 
The oil market reacted immediately 
and forcefully to the new plan, which calls 
for OPEC to reduce its production by 
roughly 3.5 million bbl. a day, down to a 
daily total of about 16.7 million bbl. The 
price for next month’s delivery of the 
benchmark West Texas Intermediate 
crude jumped 30% in two days, to $15.08 
per bbl. and closed the week at $14.82. 
Boasted one OPEC official: “We have 
| weathered the storm. Talk about OPEC on 


| 
| 





its knees? We are standing tall again, and 
we are here to stay.” 

The accord, though, is a fragile one. 
Many observers are skeptical about the 
ability of OPEC to hold to its quotas in the 
face of a worldwide oil glut. Never in its 
26-year history has the group sustained 
production cuts for any length of time. 
One or more of its members have always 
managed to cheat on agreements. More- 
over, the current plan is only an interim 
one. It takes effect on Sept. | (the delay re- 
sults mostly from existing contracts that 
must be honored) and expires on Oct. 31. 
The cartel has no guarantee that its mem- 
bers will renew the pact. 

If OPEC somehow sticks to its agree- 
ment and prices keep rising, heavily in- 
debted petroleum-producing nations like 
Mexico and Venezuela would clearly en- 
joy a boon. The production cut would also 
help the oil-patch states in the US., which 
felt the pinch as the price of Texas-grade 
oil fell from about $27 per bbl. in January 
to a low of $9.75 in April. Consumers, 
though, would face more expensive heat- 
ing oil and gasoline, and if prices continue 
to climb, the increase could rekindle infla- 
tion and eventually weaken the world 
economy. 

Such dangers seemed remote when 





A shaky pact to cut the cartel’s oil production boosts the cost of crude 


the OPEC representatives gathered on 
July 27 at the 18-story glass-and-concrete 
Geneva Intercontinental Hotel. Most of 
the ministers were convinced that the 
meeting would prove as futile as their 
three earlier sessions had this year. 
Sighed Indonesian Oil Minister Subroto, 
as the session began: “This will be a short 
meeting. The political will is lacking.” 
The members had not been able to agree 
on specific production quotas for each 
country. 

The spark for a settlement came, sur- 
prisingly, from Iran. On the morning of 
Aug. 2, Iranian Oil Minister Gholamreza 
Aqazadeh approached Sheik Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani, his Saudi Arabian counter- 
part. The two men talked for about 90 
minutes in Yamani’s suite, which had a 
sweeping view of Lake Geneva. Since 
OPEC members were unwilling to make 
long-term promises to limit their oil pro- 
duction, Aqazadeh reasoned, Why not try 
an interim measure? He suggested a tem- 
porary return to the group’s 1984 quota of 
some 16 million bbl. a day. 

As part of the plan, Aqazadeh offered 
an unexpected concession. In the past, 
Iran had insisted that its production quota 
be twice as large as that of Iraq, with 
whom it has been at war for the past six 
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years. But this time Iran dropped 
its usual demand. Iraq would be 
exempt from the agreement and 
could continue to produce at full 
capacity, about 1.8 million bbl. of 
oil a day. Iran would not really 
suffer either. It would keep 
pumping at present levels, lifting 
some 2.3 million bbl. a day 

Within three days, the cartel 
endorsed the plan. It requires the 
Saudis to slash production from a 
July average of 5.8 million bbl. a 
day to 4.35 million. Kuwait and 
the United Arab Emirates are 
also called upon to make hefty 
cuts, reducing their combined 
output by roughly 40%, to some 
1.85 million bbl. a day 

This is far from the first time 
that OPEC has tried to cope with 
oil prices, which have been fall- 
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qazadeh, left, and Saudi Arabia's Yamani united in| 





ing since 1981 because of sluggish 
world demand. The group has 
periodically imposed quotas, but they 
never stuck. For most of this decade, Sau- 
di Arabia, OPEC’s largest producer, kept 
its production far below capacity Last 
year, though, it began a new strategy of 
boosting output and flooding the market 
A price war ensued, as Yamani knew it 
would 

One goal of the Saudis’ tactic was to 
drive high-cost non-OPEC oil producers 
out of business and thus limit energy ex- 
ploration. To some extent, the swamp ‘em 
and stomp ‘em strategy has worked. In 
the U.S., for example, the number of ac- 
tive drilling rigs has fallen from 1,911 a 
year ago to fewer than 800 today 

Equally important, the Saudi strategy 
forced the other OPEC members to think 
seriously about quotas or face the pros- 
pect of almost bottomless oil prices Be- 
fore last week’s agreement, some 
experts were predicting a price of 
$6 per bbl. by the end of the year 
Says Sanford Margoshes, w ho 
follows the industry for Shearson 
Lehman Brothers: “Producers 
have suffered exquisite pain, and 
pain makes one wise.” Arnold 
Safer, an energy consultant 
based in Bethesda, Md., believes 
“it was a do-or-die situation in 
Geneva.” 

Experts are divided about 
whether the OPEC pact will ulti- 
mately hang together. Shearson’s 
Margoshes declares flatly that “it 
will hold.” Says John Toalster, an 
analyst at Hoare Govett, a Lon- 
don brokerage firm: “The agree- 
ment represents a watershed for 


“We are standing tall again, and we are here to stay ‘i 


million unsold barrels of oil linger on the 
market today, and the inventory has been 
building at the rate of 2 million bbl. a day 
Despite the cutbacks, some experts argue, 
there would still be a surplus that would | 
depress prices. 

Political tensions could destroy the 
truce among OPEC nations. Relations be- 
tween Iran and Saudi Arabia have been 
strained for years 
financing Iraqi attacks against Iran, 
which has itself fired upon Saudi oil tank- 


ers in the Persian Gulf region 


OPEC will undoubtedly find it difficult 
to enforce the pact. Poorer producers, in- 


cluding Libya and Algeria, have a strong | 


incentive to pump more oil than they are 
allowed. Both Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 


have warned that they will abandon the 
new plan if other OPEC members pump just 







Price briefly 
dropped below $10 
























The Saudis have been | 








one barrel more than their quotas | 
allow 

‘ The organization also con- 
= fronts some forces that are be- 
yond its control. One wild card is 
what action will be taken by non- 
3 OPEC producers. Last week sever- 
al of them agreed to cut back 
their own output in support of the 
OPEC accord. Mexico will slash 
production by 10%, to I 35 mil- 
lion bbl. a day. Said Mexican Oil 
Minister Alfredo del Mazo: “This 
effort represents an important 
cooperation in the stabilization of 
the market.” But Britain has no 
intention of cutting its output of | 
2.6 million bbl. a day 

Though higher prices could 
mean salvation for many Ameri- 
can producers, they reacted cau- 
tiously to OPEC’s action. Ernest 
Angelo, president of Montero 
Operating, a small oil-explora- 
tion firm based in Midland, Texas, be- 
lieves, “People may have opened a bottle 
of beer or two but no champagne ” Ener- 
gy Secretary John Herrington said the in- 
crease in the value of oil “is going to help 
Whether it will re-establish the viability 
of the (US. oil] industry, it's too early 
to say.” 

For Texas, though, oil’s tentative 
comeback will probably not solve its bud- 
get crisis. Since each $1 drop in the price 
of a barrel of oil means a loss of $100 mil- 
lion in state revenues, Texas 1s expected 
to run a deficit of $3.5 billion this year As 
a result, Governor Mark White last week 
called for a temporary 1.125¢ increase in 
the Texas sales tax, a $1.4 billion cut in 
public spending and a 3% reduction in 
pay for state employees 

In worse straits are the oil-producing 
debtor nations, such as Mexico 
and Venezuela, which have relied 
on petroleum revenues to keep up 
with their interest payments 
Mexico receives 70% of its export 
earnings from oil. Any rise in 
prices is thus a blessing both for 
these debtors and for the US 
European and Japanese banks 
that have loaned them money 

Consumers and most bus!- 
nesses, however, have no reason 
to cheer. Jan Lundberg, a Cali- 
fornia-based energy consultant 
| predicts that in the U S., the av- 
erage price of regular unleaded 
gasoline will jump 10¢, to about 
80¢ per gal. within a month or so 
If the cost of oil keeps rising, air- 
lines. trucking companies and 























OPEC.” The clan will stick togeth- on April 1 utilities will be hurt 
er. these observers conclude, be- For now, oil consumers and 
cause oil producers have finally ] producers must wait to see f OPEC 
realized that they have nothing to $5 T it T z will indeed slash its output and 
gain and everything to lose from | | a g naintain higher prices Cutbacks 
plummeting prices is| are easy to promise but painful 
But many other analysts | || %| to carry out. The only true test 
doubt that OPEC’s plan will work f | M a | } 4486 &| of OPEC’s strength is time 
Even if members abide by the . | —t 1 pease é —By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
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Bounty from Uncle Sam 








Big farm producers harvest a bumper crop of federal funds 


| he word welfare usually calls up im- 
ages of broken families in hard- 
pressed city neighborhoods. But contro- 
versial provisions of the Food Security 
Act of 1985, the farm bill passed by Con- 
| gress last December, have given new 
meaning to the term. Even as thousands 
of farmers struggle to make ends meet, 
some affluent growers will reap multi- 
million-dollar federal subsidies for this 
year’s crops. These farmers, says Robert 
| Thompson, Assistant Agriculture Secre- 
tary for Economics, “may get looked upon 
as the welfare queens of 1987.” 
J.G. Boswell, a California company 





45.G. Boswell could receive cotton subsidies of nearly $20 million 





program last year to boost U‘S. agricul- 
tural exports. Overseas farm sales had 
slipped badly, from a high of $43.8 billion 
in fiscal 1981 to $27.5 billion in 1986. In 
May and June, the U'S. suffered its first 
farm-trade deficits in 15 years: imports 
exceeded exports by $419.9 million. 

The Government has long protected 
farmers’ income by supporting farm prices 
and by making direct subsidy payments. 
For many crops, it has established loan 
rates, like $2.40 for a bushel of wheat in 
1986. These rates put a floor under prices. 
Farmers can then borrow from the Gov- 
ernment at the rate set for their crops, of- 








payments well in excess of $50,000, and a 
few may take in as much as $200,000 
Says Frank Stajcar Jr., who grows corn, 
soybeans and wheat near Unionville, 
Towa: “To put it very bluntly, if you're not 
farming the Government today, you're 
not doing a very good job.” 

Some farm operators are cashing in 
big under a portion of the farm bil! aimed 
at reducing huge milk surpluses by paying 
farmers over five years to slaughter or ex- 
port their dairy herds. The De Graaf 
Family Dairy in Mira Loma, Calif., could 
receive nearly $10 million, according to 
an ASCS estimate cited by the Associated 
Press. In Hanford, some 200 miles to the 
northwest, Joe Gonsalves will be paid $8 
million to get out of the dairy business. 

Even before last year’s farm legisla- 
tion, the agriculture program had long 
been controversial because the most gen- 
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De Graaf dairy may cach’ inona Program to edie ‘milk supplies 





The change changes in the law were intended to boost agricultural exports, but they have also swelled the already bloated U.S. budget 


that is one of the largest U.S. producers of 
cotton, may collect nearly $20 million in 
subsidies this year, according to a prelimi- 
nary estimate by the Sacramento office of 
the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service (ASCS), which adminis- 
ters subsidies for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Salyer American, a Corco- 
ran, Calif., cotton producer, may collect 
more than $3 million. As huge as these 
payments sound, Boswell insists that it 
might not turn a profit without them. “It 
is ludicrous to believe that we will be 
sticking any Government money in our 
pockets,” says Boswell Spokesman Walter 
Brown. “This is survival money.” 

Maybe so, but questionable farm sub- 
sidies are swelling the already bloated 
federal budget. U.S. spending on agricul- 
tural price and income supports, which 
totaled $17.8 billion in fiscal 1985, is ex- 
pected to reach a new high of $35 billion 
this year. “It’s ridiculous,” says New 
Hampshire Senator Warren Rudman, 
who co-sponsored the Gramm-Rudman 
deficit-reduction bill last year 


Subsidies began to grow rapidly when 
| Congress restructured the farm-support 














fering their unsold harvest as collateral. If 
the farmers manage to sell their crops on 
the market at a price higher than the loan 
rate, they can repay the loan and keep the 
difference. But if the growers are offered 
only a price lower than the loan rate, they 
can forfeit the crop to the Government as 
payment of their loans 


he 1985 farm act gave the Secretary of 

Agriculture the authority to slash the 
basic loan rates to force farm prices down 
and make American products more at- 
tractive overseas. But Congress cushioned 
the impact of lower prices on farmers by 
increasing cash subsidies. Moreover, the 
lawmakers relaxed a $50,000 cap on pay- 
ments to individual farmers 

The typical corn and wheat growers 
of the Midwest will not receive subsidies 
of the size that will go to big cotton and 
rice operations. Reason: federal subsidies 
are paid according to output, and most 
Midwest farms are much smaller. Says 
Gene Johnson, an ASCS official in Des 
Moines: “Our operations are still primari- 
ly family-type operations.” Even so, hun- 
dreds of Midwestern farmers will reap 
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erous aid tended to go to those who need- 
ed it least. Many large operators evaded 
the $50,000 cap by breaking their spreads 


| into smaller units headed by relatives or 


friends. A USDA analysis of 1984 federal 
cash subsidies found that only 17¢ of ev- 
ery dollar spent went to financially dis- 
tressed farmers. About 32¢ went to big 
farms with more than $250,000 in sales 

The recent changes in the farm pro- 
gram are sure to make that disparity 
worse. The windfall payments to giant 
agribusinesses will thus provide ammuni- 
tion to congressional budget cutters who 
are determined to curb the subsidies 
Even Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Dole of Kansas, who has long been a 
champion of American farmers, concedes 
that Congress may have to adjust some 
provisions of the farm program. But no | 
immediate action is likely in this election 
year, especially in the Senate, where Re- 
publicans are worried about retaining 
their majority. A total of 22 Republican 
seats are at stake, many of them in farm 
States —By Janice Castro. Reported by 
Gisela Bolte/Washington and Bill Johnson/Los 
Angeles 
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hirsty for the latest, coolest thing? 

Something fruity and fizzy, with only a 
playful amount of kick? The alcoholic-bey- 
erage industry has plenty of new sugges- 
tions: a picnic cooler full of concoctions 
freshly invented for the moderate but mer- 
ry 80s. Here is an upscale-looking bottle of 
Seagram's Golden Spirits in a flavor called 
“mandarin vodka”; it tastes like a spritzy 
cocktail but contains little more alcohol 
than a beer. How about a Wineberry Sau- 
salito Sling, with a flavor suggestive of 
ginger ale and bubble gum, or a Calvin 
Cooler in citrus flavor, with real 
fruit pulp floating in it? 

When it comes to alcoholic 
beverages, U.S. consumers 
have developed a taste for 
sweetness and light, and 
the liquor, wine and beer 
industries (total 1985 
sales: more than $50 bil- 
lion) are scrambling to 
satisfy them. The result: a 
head-spinning array of 
exotic mixtures, handy packaging and 
zingy promotion that is chal- 
lenging many old loyalties. 
“We are embarking on a flavor 
explosion in the alcoholic-bev- 
erage industry,” says Paul 
Connors, co-founder of a Mas- 
sachusetts-based beverage-mar- 
keting firm called Locon. 

The innovations are de- 
signed to reverse a sales slump 
caused by the continuing US. 
trend toward sobriety. The combi- 
nation of health consciousness, 
concern about drunk driving and 
the young-professional work ethic 
has given the alcoholic-beverage 
industries their toughest test since 
Prohibition. Total consumption of 
beer, wine and liquor, which climbed 
an average 3.3% a year during 1975-80, 
rose only .4% last year, according to Jm- 
pact, a trade publication. 
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Blithe Spirits for the Sober Set 


The liquor industry woos consumers with lighter, sweeter drinks 





At first many beverage companies 
were paralyzed by the problem, havy- 
ing successfully produced the same 
old-favorite brands year after year. 
Now suddenly the liquor, beer 
and wine companies seem to have 
hit on the right formula for keep- 
ing their customers in a drinking 
mood. They have decided to win 
over the members of the baby- 
boom generation, who were 
raised on soda pop and feel no 
compulsion to acquire a taste 
for Scotch, with an outpouring 
of wine and liquor coolers, 
fruity cordials. sparkling wines 
and cocktails-in-a-can. 

Michael Crete and R. Stuart Bewley, 
two entrepreneurs in Lodi, Calif., helped 
get the wave rolling when they invented 
California Cooler in 1981, taking their 
recipe from traditional beach-party 
punches made of white wine, fruit juice 
and soda. By the time they sold their busi- 
ness last September to Louisville’s Brown- 
Forman distillers for $146 million, more 
than 75 imitators had appeared on the 
scene. This year an estimated 70 million 
cases of wine coolers will be sold, up some 
72% from 1985, making a total market of 
more than $1.2 billion. 

Why such a cooler splash? Young 
people appreciate the familiarity of the 
flavors, ranging from raspberry to 
chocolate, in contrast to the arcane 
varieties of table wine. Another at- 
traction is the 5% alcohol content, 
about half the potency of regular 
wine. “We're showing people they 
can still have a good time partying 
and not get blown away,” says 

Chuck Blank, marketing man- 
ager for California Cooler. Yet 
another selling point is 
perceived healthfulness, 
even though most coolers have 
as many calories as a similar- 
size can of regular soda. The 
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beverage appeals particularly to women, 
who buy about 70% of all coolers sold, yet 
it has managed to escape the stigma of 
wimpiness. 

Whereas the original California Cool- 
er was still the sales leader last year, big 
companies are crashing the party. Cali- 
fornia’s Gallo, the largest 
winery in the world, is ex- 
pected to take over the No. | 
position this year with its 
heavily advertised Bartles & 
Jaymes citrus cooler. Custom- 
ers have been lured by its 
homespun TV ads, in which la- 

conic Non-Actors Dave Ruf- 

kahr, an Oregon farmer, and 
Richard Maugg, a California con- 
tractor, portray the fictional 

characters of Frank Bartles and 
Ed Jaymes. 

Many companies have intro- 
duced competitors based on other alco- 
holic beverages. Detroit's Stroh Brewery 
produces White Mountain, a cooler 
made from malt and flavorings. 
Champale makes a similarly derived 
cooler in pineapple-coconut and 
three other varieties. The crowd- 
ing has already produced the 
beginnings of a  shake-out, 
which prompted Coors brew- 
ery to yank its Colorado 
Chiller off the market last 
February. 

Besides weighing in 
with wine coolers in 
three flavors, Seagram 
last month began test- 
marketing an unusual! li- 
quor-based hybrid called 
Golden Spirits, which is 
flavored with natural 
fruit essences to produce 
mixtures like peach-melba rum. “They 
are selling extraordinarily well,” says 
House of Seagram President Edgar Bronf- 
man Jr. Rival distillers are blending other 
cocktails. Connecticut’s Heublein, maker 
of Smirnoff vodka, is test-marketing 
Tropic Freezers, which turn into frozen 
drinks like strawberry daiquiris after 
about six hours in a customer's freezer. 
Since moderation-minded customers 
often shy away from buying binge-size bot- 
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Nuclear energy: 
Reading this 
may help you 


make up 
your mind. 

















In spite of the widely recog- 
nized differences between Rus- 
sia’s Chernobyl! nuclear plant and 
ours, questions are still being raised 
about nuclear power in the United 
States. Here are some answers to 
those questions. 


Nuclear energy has 
helped cut foreign 
oil dependence. 


America’s nuclear power plants 
are good for U.S. energy indepen- 
dence because their energy takes 
the place of oil. These plants have 
helped cut the flow of oil imports 
and reduced the danger of another foreign-oil cutoff. 
Even OPEC admits that nuclear-generated clec- 
tricity is one of the reasons why demand for OPEC 
oil has weakened. An OPEC estimate shows that 
worldwide use of nuclear energy has cut oil demand 
by 6 million barrels a day. And the lower the de- 
mand, the lower the price. 


Nuclear energy 
is America’s 





2ndleading ~~ 
source of * 
electricity. * ; 


Electricity demand in this country 
has grown by 35% since the 1973 
Arab oil embargo. In fact, many 
energy analysts say that electricity 
is the lifeblood of U.S. economic 
growth. 

The U.S. Department of Energy reports that 
nuclear energy is now America’s second leading 
source of electricity, behind coal. 


We need this electricity today, and we will need 
even more tomorrow. We need it for U.S. industrial 
modernization and the ability to compete 
worldwide. We need it for a healthy econ- 
omy and a secure / quality of life, free from 
the risk of electric- ity shortages. 






Nuclear energy 
has an excellent 
safety record 
here. 


U.S. commercial nuclear 
power stations haye been 
generating electricity for over a quarter ofa century. 
Their multiple backup safety systems are designed to 
cope with and control all kinds of potential problems 
—both human and mechanical. 

Each plant has a complete spectrum of safety 
features backed up by other safety features, such as 
superthick steel-and-concrete protective containment 
structures built to withstand even severe earthquakes. 

This protective containment worked at Three 
Mile Island. At the same time, crucial lessons were 
learned there which led to better operator training 
and stricter safety standards. 

For example, the Institute of Nuclear Power 
Operations was formed to set improved safety stan- 
dards and monitor the performance of all U.S. plants. 
Further, the National Academy for Nuclear Training 
now ensures the rigorous, continuous training and 
testing of people working in the plants. All this, plus 
the overall control of the Government's Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, helps make sure that our nu- 
clear plants are running smoothly and safely. 

America’s nuclear energy supply is a big part of 
the nation’s energy strength. We think it’s important 
to understand why. For more information, write the 
U.S. Committee for Energy Awareness, 1735 “I” St. 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Information about energy America can count on 





ules of hard stuff, some distillers have re- 
packaged their products as premixed 
cocktails. While they have tried this before 
with limited success, they now plan to offer 
more varieties in slicker containers. Chica- 


go’s Jim Beam, maker of the top-selling 


bourbon, has introduced single-serving 
cans in which its flagship brand is pre- 
mixed with lemonade and other soft 
drinks. Winemakers have caught on to pic- 
nic-style packaging as well. Yago Sant- 
‘gria, the Spanish wine, now comes in six- 
packs of the same cardboard containers 
(straws included) that normally contain 
fruit juice for children’s lunch boxes 

Yet nothing has gone down quite so 
smoothly as an improbable hit called De- 
Kuyper’s Original Peachtree Schnapps, a 
liqueur that was introduced in 1984 by 
New York’s National Distillers. The 
company, suffering from falling sales of 
its Old Crow and Old Grand-Dad bour- 
bons, was looking for something more up- 
to-date when one of its researchers came 
up with the idea while trimming peach 
trees in his backyard. With almost no ad- 
vertising, the low-alcohol (48 proof) cor- 
dial took off faster than any other liquor 
in the industry's history, selling almost 1.4 
million cases in the first half of 1986. 
More than 30 other brands of peach 
schnapps have now flooded the market 
The popularity of the peach extends into 
the wine business. Riunite, the Italian 
wine brand, had an instant hit last month 
when it introduced Natural Peach wine 
hy ot all efforts to lure light-minded con- 

sumers have succeeded. One notable 
flop has been low-alcohol beer, or LA, 
which contains about half the alcohol of 
regular brews. Introduced in 1983 by a 
small Cincinnati brewery, Hudepohl, and 
later rolled out by the major brands, LA 
sales slumped 7% last year to 500,000 bbl., 
or only .1% of the total beer market. One 
possible reason is that drinkers who are 
worried about their weight already have 
low-calorie choices like Miller Lite, while 
consumers who want kickless beer can 
turn to nonalcoholic ones, including 
Moussy and Kingsbury 

The trend toward lighter beverages 
seems on its face like healthy progress, in 
contrast to the heavy martini consump- 
tion of the 1950s and "60s. But some critics 
of the new, syrupy drinks believe that the 
beverages cloyingly mask their alcoholic 
content and thus their danger. Says Mi- 
chael Vitucci, public relations counsel for 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union: “In a sense, it is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. People will feel it’s like 
drinking lemonade.” Seagram's Bronf- 
man, of course, disagrees, “We make it 
crystal clear that these are alcoholic bev- 
erages and must be handled as such. It’s 
not fair to say that we encourage abuse by 
introducing new products.” Innovation is 
a strategy that beverage makers will 
stoutly defend, since the market today be- 
longs to the lightest, the sweetest and the 
newest — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 





Renting Out the Friendly Skies __ 











ss] obody has ever become a frequent fly- 
er by booking a seat on GPA. For 
that matter, no passenger has ever eaten a 
meal served by a GPA flight attendant or 
checked a bag with the company. Yet 
Shannon, Ireland—based GPA, formerly 
known as Guinness Peat Aviation, owns 
one of the world’s largest commercial pas- 
senger jet fleets. Instead of flying its 


planes, which will soon number 187,GPA 
leases them to some 25 airlines, including 
Pan American, Qantas and People Ex- 
press. For cash-strapped carriers, renting 
a Boeing 737, even at $240,000 a month, is 


Ryan at GPA headquarters in Shannon a 
A world-class fleet, but no flight attendants. 





often more affordable than spending $28 
million to buy one. 

GPA is only one of a growing number 
of middlemen in the airline industry. Like 
GPA, which is privately held, most are 
obscure. International Lease Finance 
(1985 sales: $81.2 million), for example, 
was begun in 1973 by three Hungarian 
immigrants who now employ ten staffers 
in a Beverly Hills office suite. But these 
lessors have become familiar faces at 
Boeing, the giant Seattle aircraft manu- 
facturer. In 1980 only four of Boeing's 316 
orders were placed by leasing companies; 
during the first half of 1986, their share 
skyrocketed to 109 out of 247. Overall, 
more than $10 billion worth of aircraft 
will be out on lease this year, up from $8.4 
billion in 1985. Says James Halstead, an 
airline expert at the London-based James 
Capel brokerage firm: “Leasing provides 
the most convenient form of financing 
new planes.” 

Indeed, leasing companies exist large- 
ly because airlines want to replace their 
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| customers thanks to an enticing package 





| and McDonnell-Douglas have signed the 


| Airplane brokers are providing carriers with returnable fleets 


aging fleets faster than their budgets will 
allow. Says Robert Joedicke, who follows 
the airlines for New York City’s Shearson 
Lehman Bros.: “The price tag on new 
planes has become so expensive that leas- 
ing has become a necessity.” But even air- 
lines with a healthy cash flow would often 
rather lease than buy. Reason: they fear 
that after spending a fortune on today’s 
state-of-the-art jets, they may be overtak- 
en by tomorrow’s technology | 





The leasing industry has flourished in 
part because the deregulation of airlines | 
in the U.S. spawned many fledgling carri- 
ers that could ill afford to buy new air- 
craft. Tempe, Ariz.—based America West 
got off the ground by leasing ten Boeing 
737s—its entire fleet. Says America West 
President Michael Conway: “Without | 
leasing, we would have had to raise a lot 
more money.” 

Business has also been good in other 
parts of the globe. Several new Third 
World carriers, including Nigeria Air- 
ways and Air Lanka, have become GPA 


offered by Tony Ryan, the company’s in- 
novative chairman. Ryan, 50, will supply 
neophyte airlines not only with planes but 
with flight and ground crews as well 

In some cases, airlines lease planes to 
other carriers, especially when encounter- 
ing financial turbulence. Since it an- 
nounced plans to reorganize last month, 
People Express has repainted and leased 
eight of its 737s. Last week Eastern Air 
Lines canceled its Miami-to-London 
route and said it may lease the DC-10 that 
has been idled 

Several leasing companies, like Mi- 
ami’s Aviation Sales, specialize in short- 
term agreements that allow customers to 
bail out in five years if necessary. In con- 
trast, the granddaddy of the industry, a 
subsidiary of General Electric called GE 
Credit, has traditionally signed leases of 
up to 20 years. James Ozanne, a GE Cred- 
it senior vice president, warns that mid- 
dlemen who peddle short-term leases 
could eventually become saddled with ag- 
ing aircraft that cannot be resold. None- 
theless, Ozanne admits, the boom in 
short-term renting has spurred GE Credit 
(1985 revenues: $2.9 billion) to begin of- 
fering five-year leases of its own 

Leasing will play a growing role in the 
airline industry. Steven Udvar-Hazy, 
president of International Lease Finance, 
predicts that by 1990 about 25% of all 
planes will be leased, up from 10% today, 
a trend producing new alliances. GPA 








first joint venture between a leasing com- 
pany and an aircraft manufacturer, creat- 
ing a firm called Irish Aerospace. It will 
have exclusive rights for leasing 
McDonnell-Douglas planes throughout 
the world. —By Gordon M. Henry. Reported by 
David Finegold/London and Charles Pelton/San 
Francisco 
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Every year millions of people 
learn about TYLENOL in the hospital. 


acetaminophen 


They stay with it because it works. 


When patients need pain relief, hospitals reach 
for TYLENOL more than any other pain reliever. 
Hospitals know TYLENOL provides effective pain 











A relief without the stomach irritation you can get 
from aspirin. No wonder so many people stay with 
( it at home. 

And now Extra-Strength TYLENOL comes in 


specially coated and shaped caplets for effective 
pain relief that’s easy to swallow. 


‘ TYLENOL. The pain reliever 
/ hospitals use most. 


Remember, no drug should be misused, so follow label directions carefully. TYLENOL is the registered 
trademark of the McNei! Consumer Products Co., identifying its brand of acetaminophen. © McNeil, 1986 


Success is what the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is all about. Ask 
Catherine Fahey. She'll tell you it the college elective that teaches confidence. 

The confidence you'll need to lead and succeed in any career you choose, 
civilian or military. 

You'll begin that career with an impressive set of credentials—both a college 
degree and an officer's commission in the US. Army. 

Enroll in Army ROTC as you would in any other college course. It’s an 
opportunity, for a few hours a week, to learn the leadership skills that can make you 
feel confident about yourself and your future. 

For more information, write Army RO’ Jept. WI, PO. Box 9000, Clifton, 
NJ 07015-9974. Be all you can be. 
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Business Notes 











Brennan with one of his Thoroughbreds 


FINANCE 


A Yen for 
Wall Street 


In their quest for more capital, 
nearly a dozen of Wall Street’s 
venerable private investment- 
banking firms have either 
gone public or sold out to large 
companies in the past six 
months. Last week the only re- 
maining major private part- 
nership, Goldman Sachs, an- 
nounced that it too plans to 
team up with an outside inves- 
tor: Japan’s Sumitomo Bank. 
Sumitomo, the world’s third 
largest bank, will invest $500 
million to become a limited 
partner, entitling it to 12.5% of 
Goldman’s pretax income but 
no role in managing the firm. 


2+3= 
No. 1 in P.R. 


Hill & Knowlton often trum- 
pets the triumphs of other 
companies, but last week the 
Manhattan firm had some- 
thing of its own to crow about. 
Currently the second largest 
USS. public relations firm, Hill 
& Knowlton announced that it 
would merge with No. 3 Carl 
Byoir to become No. | in p.r. 
(projected 1986 revenues: $125 
million). The proposed $12 
million acquisition, coming 
only two weeks after Hill & 
Knowlton bought the flourish- 
ing Gray and Co. in Washing- 





—————— El 


ton, will oust Burson Mar- 
steller from the industry's top 
spot. 

The deal was engineered 
by Hill & Knowlton President 
Robert Dilenschneider, 43, 
who took over in March with a 
mandate to breathe new life 
into a company that has been 
suffering from sluggish reve- 
nues and ebbing morale. Di- 
lenschneider wants Hill & 
Knowlton to help its corporate 
clients deal more effectively 
with touchy policy issues. Says 
he: “With all due respect to 
people who unfurl banners in 
front of a hot dog stand, that’s 
not my shtick.” 


Free Trade’s 
Narrow Victory 


It was a crucial test of Presi- 
dent Reagan’s ability to with- 
stand the forces of protection- 
ism. Opponents of the White 
House’s free-trade philosophy 
had mounted a move in the 
House of Representatives to 
override Reagan’s veto of a bill 
to curb imports of textiles and 
shoes. But when the debate 
ended last week, the bill's 
backers fell eight votes short of 
the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary for an override. The final 
tally: 276 in favor of the pro- 
posal, 149 opposed. 

The vote angered the af- 
fected industries. Says Roger 
Milliken, who heads the New 
York-based Milliken textile 
firm: “We were up against a 





Fattal and Ruimi: sales are hot because the cars are not 





doctrinaire belief in pure free 
trade.” Opponents of the bill 
argued that its passage would 
have provoked retaliation from 
trading partners. 


From Stocks 
To Racetracks 


As the founder and chair- 
man of First Jersey Securities, 
Robert Brennan appeared in 
TV commercials, hopping out 
of his helicopter and implor- 
ing viewers to “come grow 
with us.” Apparently, the 
message got through. Since 
1980 his firm has increased its 
number of clients from 200,000 
to 500,000. But Brennan re- 
vealed last week that he will 
resign as chairman and look 
for new growth opportunities 
elsewhere. 

Brennan, 42, who will re- 
main on First Jersey’s board of 
directors, will now devote 
more time to running a philan- 
thropic organization that he 
established. A flamboyant mil- 
lionaire who breeds Thorough- 
bred horses, he will also over- 
see a racetrack management 
firm that he helped take public 
in 1981. He says he may even- 
tually run for political office. 

But Brennan’s successors 
will have a few less glamorous 
matters to attend to, First Jer- 
sey, which has previously been 
investigated by federal securi- 
ties officials, is again the target 
of Government probes: one in- 
volving allegations of stock 





Textile setback: a South Carolina mill 





manipulation and another that 
deals with illegal campaign 
contributions. While admit- 
ting that the well-publicized 
investigations have left “battle 
scars,” Brennan denies the 
charges against First Jersey 
and maintains that they had 
no bearing on his decision to 
resign. 


PRODUCTS 


Made in 
The Shade 


Few summertime experiences 
are more excruciating than 
climbing into a parked car 
that has been broiling under 
the hot sun. Now growing 
numbers of American motor- 
ists are discovering that they 
can help their cars play it cool 
by giving them some shades: a 
cardboard sun shield that fits 
neatly inside the windshield. 
Sales of the $4 Auto Shade 
have surged from $2 million in 
1985 to $6 million in just the 
first six months of this year. 

The product was invented 
in 1970 by Abraham Levy, an 
Israeli businessman who was 
inspired by his country’s mer- 
ciless sunshine. In 1982 Avi 
Ruimi and Avi Fattal, two im- 
migrants from Israel, intro- 
duced the product in Los An- 
geles, calling it the Auto 
Shade. Sales began to take off 
last year, mostly in California. 
Now Ruimi and Fattal have 
lined up distributors in 25 
states, concentrated, of course, 
in the Sunbelt. 
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| on coins, Wyeth, 69, wears a beige sailor's 
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The artist last week at his summer retreat 


COVER STORY 


Andrew Wyeth’s | 
Stunning Secret 


The Helga collection, a hidden treasure trove 


ndrew and Betsy Wyeth are the 
picture of relaxed domesticity as 


humor, the storm of publicity that broke 

around them last week, created by a score 
they welcome a visitor to the | of press releases sent out to advertise a 
lighthouse they call home on | scoop in Art & Antiques magazine 

Southern Island, a 22-acre retreat off the | It was some scoop. For 15 years, from 





coast of Maine. Tanned and fit, with the | 1970 to 1985, Wyeth had labored in secret 
kind of face the Romans used to impress | on an enormous collection of works: 246 
in all, including sketches, studies, draw- 
sweater and beige twill pants; his silver- | ings, 32 watercolors, twelve drybrush 
blond hair is closely cropped, like any | paintings and five temperas. Not even his 
good sea captain’s. Wyeth has been out | wife was aware of the magnitude of the 
painting this morning, as he has done ev- | undertaking. Moreover, almost all of 
ery morning for 50 years. “I’m like a pros- | them were of a middle-aged German 
titute,” he says, laughing. “I’m never off | whom Wyeth identified only as Helga 
duty.” As he chats with TIME’s Cathy | and who lived near the Wyeths’ winter 
Booth in the living room, Betsy, 64, bus- | home in Chadds Ford, Pa. Artist and 
tles about merrily nearby, rattling the | model met in various places over the | 
dishes and deflecting phone calls intend- | years, and the resulting works, many of | 
ed for her husband. When the two pose for | them nudes, are streaked with an intensi- 
pictures, they ham it up with gusto. He | ty both clinical and erotic. Here was the 
kneels to propose marriage, and she says, | hidden treasure of a major artist—the 
“Here we are, a couple of old survivors.” most hallowed member of America’s 
They are indeed: 46 years together as | reigning art dynasty—displaying new vig- 
husband and wife. “I was a cradle snatch- | or late in his career 
r,” he notes gleefully of the woman he But the secrets piled on top of se- 
met when she was 17. The commitment | crets lent a lurid glow that was not in 
they display toward each other is wholly | the paintings. And the Wyeths, inadver- 
intertwined in their shared devotion to his | tently or intentionally, added to the titil- 
work—the spare, meticulous, compas- | lation. His decision to try to protect the 
sionate vision that has made Wyeth both | privacy of Helga made the suspicious 
a beloved icon to American museumgoers | more so. And Art & Antiques reports 
and a nettlesome anachronism to the art | that when Betsy Wyeth was asked what 
establishment. So the Wyeths are girded | the works were about and why her hus- 
to ride out, with grace and tweaking good | band had kept them secret, she took a 
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HELGA BY THE TREE 1978 __ 
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HELGA IN PEASANT DRESS 1972 
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HELGA’S DAUGHTER 1972 





STUDY FOR EASTER SUNDAY 1975 
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Maxwell House Instant Coffee 
Instant Sophistication 
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long, pensive pause and replied, “Love.” 

Did Betsy mean that the artist, known 
for his continuing and intimate relation- 
ships with the subjects of his paintings, 
was having an affair with his model? Or 
could it be that Betsy’s public hint of that 
affair was part of an elaborate strategy to 
woo media attention and thus inflate both 
the price of the works and the value of 
Wyeth’s middlebrow eminence? There 
were no immediate, incontrovertible an- 
swers, but the story’s hold on the popular 
imagination proved that Wyeth is still the 
one artist whose style and personality can 
tantalize America. Through cunning or 
coincidence, Wyeth is a singular mixture: 
old master and master showman. 

In 1948, Christina's World—Wyeth's 
landscape of a farmhouse, a hill and the 
tortured girlish figure at the hill’s base— 
became an indelible part of postwar 
America’s visual vocabulary and made 
the 31-year-old son of Illustrator N.C. 











The Making of a Scoop 


Like most reporters who 
have snared a tough inter- 
view, Jeffrey Schaire came 
armed and ready for his 
one-on-one 
Andrew Wyeth. He had 
boned up on the artist’s 
work and even recalled 
verses from Emily Dickin- 
son in an effort to prod his 
reclusive subject. But noth- 
ing could have prepared 
the journalist for Wyeth’s 
startling disclosure. Mid- 
way through the 90-minute 
interview, after a moment 
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Wyeth a star. As it happens, Christina | week, “The more I'm with an object— 
Olson, Wyeth’s neighbor in Cushing, Me., | whether it’s a model or a piece of the 


was no girl (she was 55 at the time), no 
delicate sylph. She did not even pose for 
her most famous painting; the figure’s tor- 
so is Betsy’s. But the work was honest in 
its essentials, and it established Wyeth’s 
world as a place of physical grandeur and 
psychic pain. No wonder Betsy compares 
her husband to Ingmar Bergman. The 
American painter and the Swedish film- 
maker are both stern visionaries whose 
art is based not on effusion but on reduc- 
tion—experience purified, like the flayed 
skin of a penitent. Both document man’s 
spiritual solitude. Both listen for the elo- 
quence in things left unsaid, the static 
electricity in gestures repressed. In their 
work you notice the flint first; you have to 
get closer to feel the fire. 

Christina's World also helped publi- 
cize Wyeth’s obsessive fidelity to the peo- 
ple he painted. As the artist put it last 





country—the more I begin to see what | 
I’ve been blind to. You start to get what's 
beneath it. You see deeper within it.” He 
used Christina and her younger brother 
Alvaro as subjects from 1940 to 1968; 
Anna and Karl Kuerner, Wyeth’s neigh- 
bors in Chadds Ford, from 1948 to 1979; 
teenage Siri Erickson, another Cushing 
resident, from 1967 to 1972. The paintings 
of her were also withheld, until she turned 
21, and their release in 1975 caused a little 
of the same stir that the Helgas have. Siri, 
now 32 and the mother of two girls, recalls 
no embarrassment or awe about posing 
nude for Wyeth when she was 13. “He 
would get totally involved in his work. It 
was as if you were a tree,” she says. “He's 
a normal, everyday person. He does paint 
good, but he’s just Andy.” 
A man ofstudied reclusiveness, Wyeth 
once described himself as “a secretive bas- 





session with 


questions (still unresolved) about the authenticity of the An- 
tioch chalice, purchased by New York’s Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art and purported to have been used by Jesus at the 
Last Supper. A few months ago, a man speaking broken 
English wandered into the magazine's offices. He turned out 
to be carrying slides smuggled out of the Soviet Union show- 
ing works from the Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts never be- 
fore seen in the West. 

Landing the Wyeth interview was “pure dumb luck,” says 
Schaire, 32, the magazine’s energetic executive editor, whose 
first art job was driving a forklift for the Metropolitan Muse- 
um’s gift-shop warehouse. He requested the interview by let- 
ter in November 1984 (enclosing a copy of the magazine with 
a cover story on, coincidentally, “Winslow Homer's Mystery 
Woman”). Six months later a Wyeth intermediary replied 
that the publicity-shy artist would agree to talk. 

Wyeth’s disclosure, tucked unobtrusively into the fourth 
paragraph of the magazine’s story, created hardly a ripple. It 
was exactly a year, and the September 1986 issue of Art & 





of thought, Wyeth said matter-of-factly, “There’s a whole 
vast amount of my work no one knows about. Not even 
my wife.” 

That quiet revelation—quoted in the September 1985 is- 
sue of Art & Antiques magazine—triggered a chain of events 
that led to last week’s shellburst of interest in the artist's se- 
cret Helga collection. As the art community focused its at- 
tention on Wyeth and his mystery model, the spotlight was 
shared by the magazine that first got on to the story. TV 
crews and reporters swarmed over its modest, fifth-floor 
headquarters on Manhattan's lower Fifth Avenue. The rush 
of phone calls was so overwhelming at one point that the 
lights on the switchboard simply conked out. 

What Schaire proudly describes as the “little magazine 
that could” was born in 1978, but took its current form in 
1984, after it was purchased by Texas Publisher Wick Alli- 
son. He set out to create an art magazine that would appeal 
not just to art insiders but to the general public as well. With 
its glossy new look, Art & Antiques has seen its circulation 
jump from 23,000 to 98,000. Still, seat-of-the-pants remains 
the typical mode of operation. The bare-bones staff of 27 
routinely works a seven-day week, and sometimes even 
dresses up in period costume to pose for photo layouts. 

With well-known contributors like William F. Buckley 
and Joyce Carol Oates, Art & Antiques has gained a reputa- 
tion for provocative reporting. One article last year raised 
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Antiques, before the import of Wyeth’s remarks became 
strikingly clear. The closing of the circle came last April, 
when Schaire was visiting Pennsylvania for another story 
and met with Peter Ralston, a photographer and friend of 
the Wyeths’. Ralston told him to get in the car, he had a 
“surprise” to show him. An hour later, Schaire was poring 
over the 240 works that are now the talk of the art 
world. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported by John Moody /New York 





Publisher Allison and Editor Schaire: “pure dumb luck” 
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- He destroys much of his work or 
paints over the temperas. “Sometimes,” he 
says, “there are four or five pictures under 
the painting.” He claims he has even 





drews, a Dallas-born publisher of 19 
newsletters, including the National Bank- 
ruptcy Report and the Swine Flu Claim & 
Litigation Reporter, had a house in New- 


placed some watercolors in metal tubes |} town Square, Pa., had occasionally had 


and buried them. “I think of Captain 
Kidd’s buried treasure. They may find it 
and they may not.” But Wyeth had never 
buried a treasure so rich, or for so long, as 
the Helga booty. According to one source, 
the artist would roll a Helga picture inside 
some other work, then transport it to a cli- 
mate-controlled vault at the Brandywine 
River Museum in Chadds Ford; only he 
had the key. Somehow he managed to keep 
model and wife completely apart. Though 
Helga is employed as a cook and 
housekeeper by Wyeth’s sister 
Carolyn, who also has homes in 
Chadds Ford and Maine, Betsy says 
she never visits her sister-in-law 
Says Betsy of Helga: “I never met 
her, ever.” 

In May 1985, Wyeth finally re- 
ferred to the cache in an interview 
with Art & Antiques (see box). That 
summer Betsy met her husband at 
the airport in Rockland, Me., and 
as their eggplant-colored Stutz 
Blackhawk negotiated the trip 
homeward, Wyeth told her his sto- 
ry. “I remember the dip in the 
road,” Betsy says. “He said, ‘Dar- 
ling, I have something to tell you 
I've given an interview to an inter- 
esting man from Art & Antiques. | 
mentioned some paintings that no 
one knows about. And that’s not 
fair to you.’ And he told me he had 
been doing a series. All I really re- 
member is that dip in the road.” 
Both deny that he was motivated 
by any sudden fear of death, as 
some early accounts had it. Nor, 
says Betsy, was she completely 
shocked by the news. “He's a very 
secret person. He doesn’t pry in my 
life and I don’t pry in his. And it’s 
worth it. Look at the paintings. Oh 
God! The paintings are remark- 
able. I almost dropped dead because of 
the quality of the work and how many 
there were.” 

During the 15 years, he had been 
finishing and selling other paintings at 
his usual rate of two or three temperas a 
year. He had even allowed hints of the 
Helga collection. Various friends now 
believe they saw one or another of the 
paintings. In 1980 The Knapsack was 
used on a poster to promote a French 
exhibition of Wyeths. Three of the Hel- 
gas were sold in recent years to various 
collectors, and he gave Lovers to Betsy 
in 1982, though she did not realize it 
was part of such a vast collection 
| Soon after revealing the existence of 

the whole group to his wife, who is his un- 
disputed business manager, he gave her 
two more as presents. They decided to try 
quietly to find a buyer who would keep 
the remaining 240 works together. They 
found him nearby. Leonard E.B. An- 





dinner with the Wyeths, and already 
owned six of his works. After spending 
two hours with the collection, Andrews 
agreed to pay a multimillion-dollar sum 
for all of them and their copyrights. Not 
previously known as a major collector, he 
plans to lend the Helgas to museums and, 
as if she were the Rambo of art troves, he 
is even talking of marketing images of her 
on posters and calendars. (Told of this 
plan, Betsy mutters, “I hope not.”) An- 





Andrews at home with some of his new acquisitions 








Planning to market Helga like a “national treasure.” 


drews rapturously describes his acquisi- 
tion as a “national treasure. Wyeth will go 


| down—lI hope he stays up a long time 


but history will remember him as the in- 
credibly finest artist to come out of Amer- 
ica in the 20th century.” 


hatever posterity’s verdict, 

Andrews is not alone in his en- 

thusiasm. “I couldn't believe 

it, they were so powerful and 
beautiful,” waxes J. Carter Brown, direc- 
tor of the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington, who next May is planning to 
mount the first Helga exhibition. “You 
are looking over the shoulder of a great 
master at work.” Thomas Hoving, editor 
in chief of Connoisseur magazine and the 
leading impresario of fine-art hyperbole, 
proclaims that the group is “unique in art 
history—to suddenly have before you this 
monumental body of great American 
painting. It’s a mighty poke, a sharp stick 
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between the eyes of those who dismiss 
Wyeth as nostalgic. It’s his weapon, his 
dissent. He’s shouting, “No one will ever 
write me out of history.’ ” 

But there is nothing like unanimity in 
the assessments of Wyeth’s stature as a 
modern American artist. Theodore Steb- 
bins, curator of paintings at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, puts Wyeth “in a 
category all by himself. Being what he is 
brings up debate on what art is: realism vs 
abstraction. He is a beautiful draftsman, a 
brilliant watercolorist, a very fine painter 
In his field, Wyeth is an outstanding fig- 
ure.” Many critics in the Manhattan art 
scene, however, find him stubbornly irrel- 
evant. “Wyeth’s philosophy is Poor 
Richard's Almanack, sniffs Henry 
Geldzahler, former curator of 20th 
century art at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. “His skies have no 
vapor trails, his people wear no 
wristwatches. He is the Williams- 
burg of American painting- 
charming, especially when seen 
from a helicopter.” 

And, of course, the art world is 
buzzing with speculation about 
what is not on the canvas. Friends 
openly debate whether Wyeth is 
philandering or faithful. Why did 
he keep the collection hidden from 
his wife? And why did he wait so 
long to release it? Says Artist 
George Segal: “There’s an anguish 
any artist has between wanting to 
keep private and wanting to show 
It’s internal warfare. Showing new 
paintings is like dropping your 
pants in public.” 

But now for a moment ignore 
the tattle, forget the blurbs and look 
at the pictures. The hubbub of con- 
troversy is stilled in the silence that 
these disquieting portraits demand 
Imputations of Wyeth’s motives are 
lost in the dark nexus where passion 
meets craft. Speculation on the 
course of his relationship with 
Helga turns to fascination with the 


L¥Hovy 


ny 


D110 


| development of graphic ideas and emo- 


tions in studies for final works. In the first 
sketch for Overflow, Helga is a thin, pretty, 
sleeping girl; the suggestive lines idealize 
her, And yet she breathes with youth and 
possibility. When the series is fleshed out, 
weight and age attach themselves to her, 
and by the time Wyeth commits the image 
to paint she looks calcified, statuesque, a 
squaw totem placed on its side. But no: | 
there is a hint of life and movement. Hel- | 
ga’s hip has curled out of its confining | 
sheet, perhaps in response to the sound of 
the cascade outside her window that gives 
the work its title. Following the gestation 
from sketch to drybrush is like flipping 
through a family album of Atget X rays. 

In Lovers, all the movement is in na- 
ture. Sunlight and a breeze rush in through 
the window; a leaf has just sailed past the 
sill and stops for a moment to have its pic- 
ture taken. Helga is perched ona stool, her 
body erect, her fingers splayed under her 
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haunches, her head averted toward her 
shadow on the wall, or toward an unseen 
lover. The work’s title teases meaning out 
of enigma. Who are the lovers? Helga and 
the unseen figure? The model and her 
shadow? The artist and his model? 
Every artist undresses his subject, 
whether human or still life. It is his busi- 
ness to find essences in surfaces, and what 
more attractive and challenging surface 





than the skin around a soul? No proof of | 


cupidity there. This, at least, was the feel- 
ing of Wyeth’s fiercely protective neigh- 
bors in Chadds Ford as they 
were besieged by reporters 
last week. The locals under- 
stand the artist-model rela- 
tionship, and they figure they 
know Andy Wyeth. So dismis- 
sive are they of any charge of 
infidelity that they are willing 
to entertain—and be enter- 
tained by—the possibility of a 
Wyeth scam. “This whole 
thing could be a ploy,” said 
Karl J. Kuerner III, who lives 
on top of Kuerner Hill, where 
Wyeth frequently sketched 
his grandparents. An employ- 
ee at the Brandywine called it 
the “best stunt I’ve ever seen.” 

Despite the professions of 
ignorance by most of Helga’s 
neighbors, reporters eventual- 
ly found her house across the 
road from the Kuerners’, 
learned that her name is 
Helga Testorf, that she is now 
54 and that she is married 
with four children and two 
grandchildren. (A daughter, 
Carmen, figures in a few 
works in the Helga series.) 
Her teenage son has been 
guarding the property and 
turning away reporters, and 
the tension weighing on him 
was visible. He was near tears 
as he said he wanted to pro- 
tect his mother from being 
hurt. Told she was the subject 
for a famous artist’s work, he 
said, “It doesn’t do me any 
good, does it?” Helga, a fugi- 
tive from her sudden notori- 
ety, was not to be seen. Caro- 


The lovers Wyeth; and Lovers, the one he chose for her 





marvelous way of teasing. But if he were 
having an affair, she would be the last one 
to go public about it. She would be protec- 
tive of herself. And he would not want it 
to be presumed that he was having an af- 
fair with any of his models. When he finds 
a model relationship that fires up creative 
energy, he finds that very very exciting 
And that’s all that happened with Helga.” 

Back on Southern Island, Wyeth has 
turned away most requests for interviews, 
but did meet with TIME’s Booth last 


Thursday. He declines to discuss Helga or 








| couple’s routine, such as it is “There are 
no rules in my work,” he says. “I don’t 
really have studios. I wander around 
around people’s attics, out in fields, in cel- 
lars, any place I find that excites me. I 
dream a lot. I do more painting when I'm 
not painting. It’s in the subconscious. I be- 
gin to see an emotion building up in my 
mind before I ever put it down on the pan- 
el. Sometimes when there ts great tension 
or lots taking place, I may get an idea or 
an emotion, and it hits me strong. It can 
be a tree, or the tone of a shadow of clouds 
on the ground, or light on the 
side of a hill, or light on a 
. white surface. Sometimes I do 
= my best work after the models 
= have gone away, purely from 
= memory. And that’s what 
makes me laugh when critics 
say I’m photographic. I’m not 
photographic at all, Nothing 
= against the camera, but it 
» doesn’t work with me.” 
Anartist is part camera, of | 
course: he is the seer, adjusting 
E technical and emotional focus 
to find a unique approach to 
the thing seen. Equally, he is 
reluctant to open the aperture 
on objects of his inspiration. In 
two hours, Wyeth has not 
mentioned Helga’s name, re- 
ferring to her only once as the 
“young lady.” About the 
Helga series he will say only, 
, “I feel—not all—but there are 
= a number of paintings in there 
~ that are as penetrating as any 
® thing I’ve ever done.” Asked if 
he thinks it comprises his best 
work, Wyeth stares out toward 
Penobscot Bay and replies, “I 
won't say it’s my best work, but 
its intensity well, I don’t 
think I can answer that.” 
Betsy's laugh precedes her 
as she joins her husband. The 
last phone call was from their 
son Jamie, the third generation 
of Wyeth artists. “There must 
be some awful things said about 
us,” she mock-confides to Wy- 
eth. Andrew's mood clears in- | 
stantly, and he nods toward 
their inquisitive guest: “She 





lyn Wyeth describes this 
quiet, almost reclusive woman 
as extremely upset by the tumult but flat- 
tered by the paintings: “She thinks they're 
wonderful.” The neighbors’ sympathy for 
her, though, is no match for their affection 
for Andy Wyeth. What he did for love, 
they say, is paint 

One art professional who knows both 
Wyeths finds multiple meanings in 
Betsy's use of the word: “It means his love 
of creating and being an artist. It means 
his self-esteem and his need to break new 
ground. It means the love of theater and 
drama, which has always been a part of 
his life. It does sot mean that he was hav- 
ing an affair with Helga. Oh, yes, Betsy 
knew that using the word love would 
make the wags wag. They both have a 


| 








“There must be some awful things said about us.” 


her paintings, but he wants to clarify 
Betsy’s use of the word love in relation to 
them. “People are going to think, particu- 
larly with this group of paintings, that it’s 
a sexual love. It’s not. We think of love 
only as two human beings in love. But it 
isn’t in Jove. It’s Jove. It's love toward an 
object. It can be a love toward those 
shells,” he says, pointing nearby. “It’s a 
love of warmth, of finding something pre- 
cious. It’s like a wonderful animal, a dog 
that will come up and sit in your lap and 
you pet its head. This is something we've 
lost. A lot of people will take my wife’s 
statement wrong, but I think it’s very 
beautiful and real.” 

The week’s turmoil has punctured the 
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asked me all about our sex life.” 
And what did you say? Betsy 
wants to know. “Twice weakly,” he winks 
in reply. “Do you know how to spell it?” 
They stand outside in the haze, on the 


| balding knoll where their house rests. The 


trees list permanently to the north, made 
arthritic by the wind. Figures in a Wyeth 
landscape—except for the yardarm, with 


| flourishing skull and crossbones, that 


towers wickedly behind the house. In a 
moment the artist is off on another ram- 
ble, toward a new attic or field or relation- 


ship or controversy. More than likely, he 


will wander back to Betsy. She calls Wy- 
eth “you old pirate”; he must know she is 
the anchor. —By Richard Corliss. Reported by 

Cathy Booth/Southern Island, Dean Brelis/New 
York, and Jeanne McDowell/Chadds Ford 
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Medicine 





Stilling the Artificial Beat 


After 620 days, Jarvik-7 Recipient William Schroeder succumbs 


hortly after he received an artificial 

heart in 1984, William Schroeder was 
euphoric. “I feel like I've got ten years left 
right now,” he exulted. But that was not to 
be. Last week at Humana Hospital Audu- 
bon in Louisville, the former Government 
quality-control inspector, who was 54, 
suffered a massive stroke. Tuesday morn- 
ing he was discovered unconscious with 
labored breathing; 30 hours later his 
breathing had stopped for good. With 
Schroeder's family gathered round, doc- 
tors pronounced him dead, but there re- 





| 


was up, cracking jokes and drinking beer 
But in less than three weeks, he suffered 
multiple strokes, a complication that has 
plagued three of the five permanent Jar- 
vik-7 heart recipients. The seizures left 
him partly paralyzed, with impaired 
speech and memory. He recovered enough 
to move across the street from the hospital 
into a specially equipped apartment, 
where he lived with his wife and was at- 
tended by nurses and technicians. That 
idyll lasted barely a month before a second 
stroke. Again he fought back and eventu- 


Patient Schroeder and Surgeon DeVries share a happy moment last year 
A fishing expedition and an anniversary celebration highlighted a seesaw survival 


mained a last grim task: to turn off the 
pneumatically driven device that had 
kept him alive for 20 months. Surgeon 
William DeVries put his hand on the 
chrome key in the front of the refrigera- 
tor-size air console; then Schroeder's wife 
Margaret and their six children, one by 
one, laid theirs atop his. Together they 
twisted the key counterclockwise, and the 
artificial heart beat no more 

Schroeder's death marked the end ofa 
valiant struggle for life, but it renewed de- 
bate about whether there should be a 
moratorium on permanent implants of 
the Jarvik-7 heart. Though Schroeder 
lived a record 620 days—almost a third 
longer than Artificial Heart Recipient 
Murray Haydon, who died in June—it 
was a seesaw survival that mixed mo- 
ments of triumph with stretches of pain 
and anguish for both him and his family 
“It's incredible how many times he had 
medical complications that would have 
finished a normal person,” says DeVries 

Within days of the implant, Schroeder 


ally he was able to make a trip to his home- 
town of Jasper, Ind., to serve as a parade 
grand marshal. He went fishing with his 
sons and Artificial Heart Developer Rob- 
ert Jarvik and celebrated his 33rd wedding 
anniversary ata Louisville restaurant 

But last November Schroeder suffered 
another stroke that left him bedridden 
semiconscious and unable to speak. By 
Christmas his condition had so deterio- 
rated that his family and doctors decided 
not to connect him to a respirator should 
his lungs fail. Schroeder lingered in a twi- 
light state for seven months, until last 
week. Family members, summoned to his 
bedside, initially balked at the doctors’ re- 
quest for a CAT scan but finally agreed 
The test confirmed that a massive stroke 
had destroyed most of Schroeder's brain, 
and last rites were given 

Schroeder's troubled history, and that 
of other permanent Jarvik-7 patients, has 
led critics to call for a temporary halt in 
the program. Examination of some of the 


implanted hearts has revealed accumula- jungle 
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tions of platelets, which can contribute to 
blood clots in the brain, in the devices’ 
crevices and along the path blood travels 
Says Dr. Lyle Joyce, who assisted DeVries 
at the first Jarvik-7 implant operation on 
Barney Clark and is now head of the arti- 
ficial-heart program at the Minneapolis 
Heart Institute: “It is time to wait for new 
modifications of the Jarvik-7.” 

The current device, many believe, 
should be used to sustain a patient until a 
natural heart can be transplanted. About 
a dozen such operations have been per- 
formed in the U.S. Some experts argue 
that the need for a permanent implant is 
waning as heart transplants have become 
increasingly successful and the criteria 
have been broadened to accept previously 
rejected candidates. Indeed, notes De- 
Vries, the last five patients referred to him 
$ potential recipients of permanent arti- 
ficial pumps have been given transplants 
He remains convinced of the need for a 
permanent artificial device. With FDA 
permission for three more operations, he 
is looking for the next candidate. Says 
DeVries, who gave the eulogy at Schroe- 
der’s funeral in Jasper last weekend: “It’s 
always sad to see someone you love leave, 
but he has given us a new motivation to 
go on. By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Chicago and Gideon 
Gil/Louisville 


Shock Cure? 


Stunning snakebites 





ow can jolting a patient repeatedly 

with 20,000 volts of low-current elec- 
tricity block the effects of a venomous 
snakebite? Dr. Ronald Guderian has no 
answer; he knows only that the treatment 
seems to work. “Afler we help people, we 
can ask questions,” says Guderian, an 
American missionary physician working 
in the Amazon rain forests of Ecuador 
Snakebites account for 4% of deaths in 
the region, and survivors sometimes suffer 
lissue damage that can lead to gangrene 
and amputation of the affected limb. But 
as reported in the July 26 issue of the Lan- 
cet, a British medical journal, Guderian 
has successfully treated 34 Ecuadorian 
Indians with electric shocks over the past 
six years, without apparent side effects or 
lingering pain from bites 

The missionary medicine man has 
been using a crude version of the police 
stun gun, a weapon more commonly em- 
ployed to subdue emotionally disturbed 
suspects. He says that lives have also 
been saved by tapping power from the 
outboard motor of a canoe. Though 
snakebite experts say Guderian’s treat- 
ment defies explanation, as word of his 
shocking cure has spread, pilots, mission- 
aries and mining-company employees 
have begun carrying stun guns into the 
es 
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Manufacturer of Chris-Craft boats 


The Visa Premier Card 

At the helm of his company, he's 
all business, but when he's cruising 
for pleasure, no premium credit 
card is better suited to his lifestyle 
than the Visa’Premier Card. 

The Premier Card has a mini- 
mum starting credit line that’s $3,000 
higher than the American Express 
Gold Card. And it’s accepted at 
more than four times as many hotels, 
stores and restaurants worldwide. 


VISA__| It's everywhere you want to be. 4 


Mr G. Dale Murray, Chairman, Murray Industries Inc., 


PLEASURE BOATS ARE HIS BUSINESS. 
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Visa also gives him access to over 

five times as many banks and cash 

machines as American Express, so no 

matter where life takes him, he can 
get cash easily. 

If all this sounds good to you 
and you're ready to enjoy these 
advantages, apply for a Visa 
Premier Card today. 
It’s the card to use 
in every port. 
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Merkur XR4TifromGermany. \— 


AS) It is a subtle difference. But an 
important one to any driver who 

“== considers the road more than merely 
a device for getting from one point to the next 

A distinction clearly acknowledged in the 
design of the Merkur XR4Ti. Its rewarding perfor- 
mance invites you to become emotionally involved 
with driving the road. 

It begins with the eagerness of an overhead 
cam turbocharged engine, multi-port injected and 
monitored by the world’s most advanced elec- 
tronics. Its 175 horsepower (SAE) moves XR4Ti 
to 60 mph in an exhilarating 7.8 seconds. 


XR4Tis independent suspension strikes a 
perfeettibalance between aggressive cornering 
and Grand Touring comfort 

Instead of following the road, discover the 
pleasures of driving it. Merkur XR4Ti from 
Germany. The sports sedan that is advancing 
ligiswslgme)melai isle 

For more information, visit a Lincoln- 
Mercury-Merkur dealer or call 1-800-822-9292. 
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Advancing the art of driving. Sina 














Sexes 





Are Women “Male Clones”? 








Two disputes challenge the feminist consensus 


B Friedan is getting hostile phone 
calls from feminists, and Rosalind 
Rosenberg, a professor at Barnard Col- 


| lege, is getting icy treatment from her fel- 


| 


low feminist historians. Both stand ac- 
cused of deviating from orthodoxy on 
critical issues of women’s employment: 
Friedan for opposing the National Orga- 
nization for Women on a maternity-leave 
lawsuit, and Rosenberg for putting femi- 
nist scholarship at the service of 
Sears in a sex-discrimination case. 
Friedan is “under enormous pres- 
sure” to change her position, and 
Rosenberg has been denounced for 
“betrayal” and her “immoral act.” 

In March, Friedan joined a co- 
alition that supported a 1978 Cali- 
fornia law requiring employers to 
grant as much as four months of 
unpaid leave to women who are 
disabled by pregnancy or child- 
birth. The law may sound innocu- 
ous, but it is a red flag to the many 
feminists and civil libertarians 
who say that singling out women 
for special benefits is discrimina- 
tory and dangerous. For this rea- 
son, NOW and the Women’s Rights 
Project of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union are in effect support- 
ing a legal challenge to the Califor- 
nia law brought by a Los Angeles 
bank. Friedan says it is “outra- 
geous” for feminists to align them- 
selves with an employer who is try- 
ing to evade offering important 
benefits to women. NOW and the 
A.C.L.U. say they do not support 
the bank and simply want the 
law’s benefits for women extended 
to men. Says Joan Bertin, associate 
director of the A.C.L.U. women’s 
group: “The question is, Should a 
woman with a pregnancy disabil- 
ity get her job back when other 
employees with disabilities get 
fired? You undermine your argu- 
ment unless you say everyone is 
equally entitled to this benefit.” The U.S. 
Supreme Court will hear the case this fall. 

The opposition, including Friedan, 9 
to 5, labor unions and an ad hoc group 
called the Coalition for Reproductive 
Equality in the Workplace, offers an 
equality argument with a different twist: 
under the California law, women are 
made equal to men in the sense that both 
can now exercise their reproductive rights 
without risking their jobs. In fact, howev- 
er, these advocates are proposing women- 
only benefits, like those routinely offered 
to working mothers in other industrial- 
ized countries. Says Christine Littleton, 
co-founder of CREW and an acting profes- 


Top: Friedan, Rosenberg; bottom: Bertin, Ke 


A new version of the old debate over sexual differences. 


| sor of law at UCLA: “Sometimes equal 
treatment is what is necessary for long- 
term equality. Sometimes it is not.” 

The problem is that Title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act seems to prohibit special 
benefits to either sex. Friedan, who has 
drawn most of the heat in a fairly calm de- 
bate, surprised many feminists by repudi- 
ating the equal-rights stance that the 
women’s movement has taken for years. 
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“The time has come to acknowledge that 
women are different from men,” she says. 
“There has to be a concept of equality that 
takes into account that women are the 
ones who have the babies.” 

West Coast feminists have generally 
sided with CREW. Even the A.C.L.U. of 
Southern California supported the Cali- 
fornia law. In a Supreme Court case, the 
national A.C.L.U. pre-empts any position 
taken by an affiliate, so Gayle Binion, the 
regional executive director, joined CREW. 

The debate has a few overtones of a 
familiar split in feminism: strongly pro- 
family women vs. women who sometimes 
speak of childbearing as a major obstacle 
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| women are to blame when they fail to get 











to achieving feminist goals. Bertin, the 
mother of two, once referred to pregnancy 
and hernias as two temporary disabilities 
that ought to be covered. She says the 
CREW brief has “more of a flavor of a de- 
sire to glorify pregnancy,” while the NOW 
and A.C.L.U. briefs have “more of a flavor 
to make pregnancy not the thing around 
which women are defined.” Says Friedan: 
“Some people are still busy reversing the 
feminine mystique, saying, ‘I won't mar- 
ry, I won't have children.’ This reactive 
feeling is still implied in the thinking that 
went into this suit.” 

Rosenberg, author of Beyond Sepa- 
rate Spheres: Intellectual Roots of Modern 
Feminism, is more embattled than 
Friedan. In the twelve-year case 
against Sears, the Equal Employ- 
» ment Opportunity Commission 
= charged that the retailer discrimi- 
nated against women in high-pay- 
ing commission-sales jobs. Sears 
argued that women showed little 
interest in these jobs and seemed to 
find noncommission work more 
enjoyable. Rosenberg testified that 
women are underrepresented in 
many jobs because they have “dif- 
ferent interests” and have histor- | 
ically settled for less in the 
workplace because of competing 
demands of home and family. “It is 
naive,” she said, “to believe that 
the natural effect of these differ- 
ences is evidence of discrimination 
: by Sears.” The judge cited Rosen- 
: berg’s testimony in ruling Sears not 
> guilty. The EEOC will appeal. 

Many feminists were furious 
that Rosenberg gave aid and com- 
fort to a company accused of sex 
discrimination. Rosenberg main- 
tains that the case against Sears 
was weak and that she merely told 
the truth about the preferences of 
some women. Says she: “I was re- 
sponding to the question: Are there 
factors other than discrimination 
that can account for statistical dis- 
parities in the work force? And I 
said yes, and those factors include | 
governmental policies, socializa- 
tion, family responsibilities, and so 
forth.” The EEOC case was built al- 
most entirely on statistics, It produced no 
women who said they had been denied 
high-paying jobs. 

For months, a cadre of feminist histo- 
rians has conducted a running attack on 
Rosenberg, much of it in academic jour- 
nals. Historian Alice Kessler-Harris of 
Hofstra University, who testified against 
Sears, argues that Rosenberg is not a 
labor historian, that she overgeneralized, 
misused the work of other scholars, 
and in effect supported the idea that 





good jobs. Says Kessler-Harris, author of 
Out to Work: A History of Wage- 
Earning Women in the United States: 
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“The historical record demonstrates 
that women have taken advantage of op- 
portunity when it has been made avail- 
able to them.” 
The feeling among women workers 
that good jobs conflict with family re- 
sponsibilities, she maintains, is a rational- 
ization many women have used when 
they knew the jobs would go to men any- 
way. Was Rosenberg letting women 
down by testifying for Sears? “Yes, she 
was,” says Kessler-Harris. “Not because 
she chose to testify but because the argu- 
ment she made in court suggested that 
women’s differences could account for 
their unequal position in the labor force 
That argument omits the role of employ- 
ers in structuring the labor market.” 
Amid bitter debate, a committee of 
| feminist historians passed a grim resolu- 
| tion saying that “as feminist scholars we 
have a responsibility not to allow our 
scholarship to be used against the inter- 
ests of women struggling for equity in our 
society.” That wording would seem to say 
that truth must take a backseat to femi- 
nist interests, but supporters deny this in- 
terpretation. They point to an accompa- 
nying resolution that reads, “We believe 
that as scholars we may have many dif- 
fering interpretations of the sources in 
women’s history, and we reject the claims 
of anyone to be representing a ‘true 
interpretation’ of women’s history.” The 
president of the American Historical As- 
sociation, Carl Degler of Stanford, de- 

| fends Rosenberg: “She had an argument 
to make, and she ought not to be called 
into question.” 


hough the Sears and California cases 
are obviously very different, both 
turn on the same question: Should femi- 
nists admit significant differences be- 
tween the sexes? Traditionally, main- 
stream feminism has downplayed the 
importance of biological differences and 
has insisted that men and women be 
treated exactly alike by the law. Frie- 
dan and her allies deride this view, with 
its strained argument that hernias and 
pregnancies are somehow similar. Asks 
Friedan: “Why should the law treat us 
like male clones?” Similarly, Rosenberg 
argues that her feminist opponents min- 
imize all the significant male-female dif- 
ferences and cultural influences that 
might explain the preponderance of 
men in high-pressure sales jobs, includ- 
| ing women’s greater distaste for cut- 
throat competition and their greater al- 
tention to the pull of home and family 
Like many women, Rosenberg admits 
to great ambivalence on the issue. “If 
women as a group are allowed special 
benefits, you open up the group to charges 
that it is inferior. But if we deny all differ- 
ences, as the women’s movement has so 
often done, you deflect attention from the 
disadvantages women labor under,” Ei- 
ther way, she says, women can lose: “I’m 
a historian, and I know the disadvantages 
of both sides.” By John Leo. Reported 
by Val Castronovo/New York and William 
Hackman/Los Angeles 
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Redrawing the Family Tree | 





A new fossil casts a different light on man’s ancestors 


ow that’s a big monkey, thought 

Paleontologist Alan Walker as 
he plucked the skull fragment from a 
gully west of Kenya’s Lake Turkana. 
But that was no monkey. The bone be- 
longed to a 2.5 million-year-old ape-man 
called Australopithecus boisei. The dis- 


covery surprised Walker, since he and 
most anthropologists believed the boisei 





¢ By 


species had evolved 
million years ago. “This is 
probably more significant 





the Johns Hopkins University medical 
school, was looking for baboon fossils, 
when he spotted the skull fragment. By 
studying volcanic ash and other bones 
nearby, his colleagues determined the 
skull’s age. Its pedigree was trickier. It has 
the structure of a late australopithecine: 
wide palate, huge rear molars, enormous 
cheekbones and a pronounced crest 


along 
But 
for- 


of bone running 
the top of the skull 
other features—a 


than almost anything ward-thrusting muzzle, an 
we've had fora good num-__ Leakey, left, and Walker; orangutan-size brain and 
ber of years,” says An- __ inset, model of the skull an apelike jaw structure 


thropologist Richard Lea- 
key, one of Walker’s coauthors of a report 
about the fossil in last week’s issue of Na- 
ture. Leakey’s excitement is understand- 
able: the find casts doubt on a widely held 
belief that the human lineage arose from 
the earliest known species of Australo- 
pithecus. It also upsets the accepted view 
of australopithecine evolution 

Most scientists agree that the small- 
brained australopithecines were the first 
manlike creatures to walk upright, 3.5 
million or more years ago, and that their 
evolution ran parallel to that of human- 
ity’s direct ancestors. The dispute arises 
over details. Some researchers, including 
Anthropologist Donald Johanson, direc- 
tor of the Berkeley-based Institute of 
Human Origins, think that a single 
species, Australopithecus afarensis, which 
includes the celebrated 3 million-year-old 
skeleton called Lucy, was the common 
ancestor of all later australopithecines, as 
well as man. The two branches, they say, 
split about 3 million years ago, with the 
Australopithecus line dying out | million 
years ago. Leakey, on the other hand, be- 
lieves the common ancestor is an older 
species, which is yet to be found 

Last summer Walker, a professor at 





are primitive. Leakey be- 

lieves this mosaic suggests, as he has ar- 
gued for years, that Johanson is wrong and 
that his reconstruction of afarensis is actu- 
ally based on two different species. And, 
Leakey says, the new fossil, labeled WT 
17000, resembles one of them 

The fossil record had also apparently 
shown that the australopithecines evolved 
in an orderly way: first came afarensis, 
followed by africanus, then robustus and 
boisei. But the age and form of WT 17000 
convinced Leakey and Walker that the 
lineage was not simple after all. Boisei did 
not descend from robustus, and probably 
not even from afarensis 

“This skull is the most exciting find 
since Lucy,” says Eric Delson, an anthro- 
pologist at the City University of New 
York’s Lehman College. “Relationships 
among australopithecines will need to be 
somewhat revised.” That will not surprise 
anthropologists. Although the current di- 
agram of humanity's family tree is based 
on thousands of specimens, most of them 
are frustratingly incomplete. Walker's 
fossil may force a revision in the 
textbooks, but it is not likely to be the 
last one. —By Michael D. Lemonick. Reported 
by Maryanne Vollers/Nairobi 
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It takes a real guy like Gary Fencik to 
be an All-Pro safety in the NFL. And to 
control his hair, Gary needs an All-Pro 
line of grooming gear. 

Consort makes real guys like Gary look 
as good as they play. It leaves hair clean. 
Natural looking. Never stiff or phony. 

Whether it's hairspray or styling 
mousse, Consort gives players con- 
trol that lasts. That's why Consort 
supplies hair grooming products 
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Amigos Short, Martin and Chase: silent singers and shooters 


Mexico, 1916. After a gang 
of bandits terrorizes the village 
of Santa Poco, a lovely sefiorita 
telegraphs three cowboy he- 
roes she saw in a movie. To the 
rescue ride “Lucky Day” 
(Steve Martin), “Dusty Bot- 
toms” (Chevy Chase) and “Ned 
Nederlander” (Martin Short), 
three bumbling actors who 
have just been fired by their 
Hollywood studio. They think 
they have been invited south of 
the border to sing, not shoot, 
but in the end they rally the 
villagers to throw out the des- 
peradoes. The Magnificent Sev- 
en itis not; itis The Three Ami- 


gos, a comedy adventure due 
for Christmas that also fea- 
tures Martin in other roles: co- 
writer (with Singer-Songwriter 
Randy Newman, who provides 
four songs for the three some- 
time mariachis), executive 
producer and even fancy rope 
twirler. Which one gets the 
seforita? Chase, for one, would 
say only, “I think I get a peck 
on the cheek.” 
i 

The times, they have been 
achangin’, just as he said they 
would 23 years ago. This sum- 
mer the Woodstock generation 


“Old habits die hard,” said John McEnroe last month. Not 
that he hasn't tried to kill them off. The once supreme tennis 
star and undefeated champ of testiness on and off the court, 
McEnroe dropped out of the game six months ago, vowing to 
change his attitude—and his game—for the better. But when 
the reformed McEnroe made his long-awaited return to the pro 
circuit last week at the Volvo International tournament in Strat- 
ton Mountain, Vt., some of his old habits surfaced again 

His running feud with the press herd had already been re- 
vived the week before, when he and Actress Tatum O’Neal 
were married in Oyster Bay, N.Y 
McEnroe spit at a photographer a 











Tatum and John coddle Kevin in a Santa Monica hospital 































met the yuppie generation, 
as people who grew up with 
Bob Dylan and those barely out 
of their teens crowded into 
arenas, stadiums and concert 
halls across the country for 
the raspy-voiced troubadour’s 
True Confessions show. By the 
time the tour ended last week, 
an estimated | million people 
had heard him and Tom Petty 
& the Heartbreakers perform 
nearly a quarter-century of 
Dylan’s songs, from the vin- 
tage Masters of War through 
the rock anthem Like a Roll- 
ing Stone. Now fans will have 
to be content with his new al- 
bum, Knocked Out Loaded, in 
which the freewheeling blues- 
and gospel-flavored numbers 
evoke the rowdy, roadhouse 
Dylan of a decade ago 

The opening verse of one 

song sums up a career of 
confounded expectations 
“Don’t ever try to change me, 
I've been indistinct too long.” 


“The name is Bond, James 
Bond.” Those clipped words 
have identified the legendary 
hero of 15 films, beginning 
with Sean Connery in 1963's Dr. 
No. Connery played the suave 
Agent 007 seven times, as did 
Roger Moore; George Lazenby 
played him once. For Bond's 
next appearance, in The Living 
Daylights, which begins film- 
ing in London next month, 





Producer Albert Broccoli had 
selected the debonair, Irish- 
born Pierce Brosnan, star of 
TV's Remington Steele, after 
the NBC series was canceled. 
When Steele was renewed two 
















Dylan: true to his times 


months later, however, Bros- 
nan had to bow out. So Welsh- 
man Timothy Dalton, 38, who 
has played Shakespeare as well 
as gracing such sudsy TV mini- 
series as Mistral’s Daughter 
and Sins, got the part. “Con- 
nery and Moore are tough acts 
to follow,” says Dalton, prac- 








with Jimmy Connors on a practice court, caught sight of British 
Photographer Tommy Hindley, who had tussled with him in 
the past. McEnroe let loose a couple of close-range volleys, one 
of which hit the photographer in the thigh, and, said Hindley, 
threatened to put the next one between his eyes. 

When he went on sabbatical last January, McEnroe was, by 
his own admission, burned out. “I was going in a direction that 
wasn't beneficial to tennis or myself,’ he told New York 
Daily News Sports Columnist Mike Lupica. Two months 
before, he had nearly throttled a reporter at the Australian 
Open, where he lost in the quar- 
terfinals after playing, as he put 





couple of days before the wedding and 
slipped into the church through dark 
curtains draped over the carport en- 
trance. Give him points for trying, 
however. After the ceremony Mc- 
Enroe and his wife waved, smiled and 
kissed for the crowds outside the 
church 

Two days later McEnroe failed to 
show up for a pre-tournament press 
conference; his father filled in for him 
The next day McEnroe, working out 























it, “like a dog.” Then he igno- 
miniously lost his first-round 
match in the Masters Tourna- 
ment in Madison Square Gar- 
den. Tatum was due to give 
birth to their child in May, and 
the father-to-be admitted that 
he “needed to go away and dig 
myself out of a hole.” 

So he and Tatum retreated 
to the Malibu house that they 
purchased last year from Johnny 
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Dalton: suited to be Bond 


ticing Bond’s good manners. Is 
playing 007 a comedown for 
someone who has been Heath- 
cliff in Wuthering Heights and 
Petruchio in The Taming of the 
Shrew? Not at all, says Dalton 
“Bond is one of the few major 
roles for British actors.” 


It was all there but the 
heart-pounding, 
thum-pa music. Last week a 
Long Island shark fisherman 
who served as the model for 
the grizzled Quint in Jaws 
helped a young charter-boat 
captain land the largest great 
white shark ever taken on a 
sporting rod and reel. Frank 
Mundus, 60, and Donnie Brad- 
dick, 30, had spotted a group of 
great whites feeding on the 
carcass of a whale about 25 
miles south of Montauk, N.Y., 
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thum-pa, | 











brute may not qualify for the | 
The | 


record books, however 





and mobilized for battle. But 
the monster did not immedi- 
ately abandon the whale in fa- 
vor of the crew’s whiting and 
butterfish bait. “We were of- 
fering him a lollipop when he 
had the whole candy store,” 
says Mundus. He turned the 
task of landing the shark over 
to Braddick because “I ain't no 
spring chicken”; after a two- 
hour struggle, the fish gave up 
The next day thousands of lo- 
cals and tourists crowded the 
Montauk marina to see the 
shark, which weighed 3,450 
Ibs., 800 Ibs. heavier than the 
International Game Fish As- 
sociation champ, caught off 
Australia in 1959. Braddick’s 


150-lb. test line he used ex- | by their wives (Prince Charles 


ceeds the allowed strength 
we 


She is as old as the century, 
but she keeps up with it just 
fine. Queen Elizabeth, the Queen 
Mother, far and away Britain's 
favorite royal, carries out a 
daunting round of official du- 
ties, and just because she 
turned 86 last week was no 
reason for slowing down: two 





art exhibitions, a concert anda 
conservation group were on 
her birthday-week itinerary. 
So was an appearance on the 
porch of Clarence House, her 
London residence, with her 
daughters, Queen Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret, and two of 
her grandsons, accompanied 


Braddick, with rod, Mundus, holding fin, and crew: real “Jaws” 














The newlyweds: points for trying 











with the Princess of Wales and 
the new Duke and Duchess of 
York). Then “the Waleses” 


were off to the Mediterranean 
island of Majorca for a pri- 
vate vacation visit with “the 
Spains,.” King Juan Carlos and 


Queen Mum: a great century so far 


Queen Sofia. They were met at | 
the airport by a royal entou- 
rage, including exiled King 
Constantine of Greece, who 
drove them through town in a 
VW bus, as tourists gawked 
After a few days of warmth, 
the British royals are head- 
ed up to cold, soggy Scotland 
and several weeks with Moth- 
er at her beloved Balmoral 
Castle — By Sara C. Medina 





s Carson (price tag: $1.85 mil- 


lion and three hours of tennis 


9 lessons), enrolled in Lamaze 
; childbirth class and awaited 


the baby’s arrival. Since Ke- 
vin’s birth May 23, McEnroe 
has shared in the 3 a.m. feed- 
ings and even changed dia- 
pers. “I've seen it with my 
own eyes,” says his mother 
Kay. Fatherhood, McEnroe 
says, has “changed things for 
me in the sense that your pri- 
orities change and you do 
things differently It’s the 
best thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to me.” 

McEnroe began prepar- 
ing for his return to the pro 
tour with a regimen of yoga 


and weight training. Aware of the odds against ever regaining 
the No. | spot he last held in 1984, he has also started to work at 
a game for which he had never had to push himself before. “I’m 
going to show my best tennis down the road,” he said. “And I 


also believe 


that being in such great physical shape is going 
to help me mentally when things try to bother me on the court.” 


Well, maybe. Seeded fourth last week, he produced uncer- 
tain ground strokes and he appeared rusty. Even as his playing 


improved as he advanced to 





the semifinals by defeating 
Peter Fleming and Wally 
Masur, he disputed line calls 
and spit in the direction of 
the judge. Nonetheless he 
fell to a fiercely determined | 
Boris Becker in a tough | 
match that was settled by a 
10-8 tiebreaker. It is a mea- 
sure of McEnroe’s enduring 
popularity, however, that 
100 reporters and 40 pho- 
tographers showed up to 
cover the Volvo, tradition- 
ally a sleepy tournament 
that attracts little atten- 
tion. Win or lose, polite or 
rude, John McEnroe sstill 
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Sport 





Londoners Try the Real Thing 





he problem with arranged marriages 

is that however good the reasons for 
the match, no one really knows whether 
the bride and groom will get along. Brit- 
ish sports fans’ love affair with the Na- 
tional Football League has been no ex- 
ception. For the past four seasons, 
Britain’s athletic affections have been 
wooed by television courtiers offering 
weekly 75-minute highlight films. The 
lords of commerce, N.F.L. Properties, 
have tried to sweeten the ro- 
mance by selling $12 million 
worth of logo-emblazoned 
paraphernalia annually 
Grass-roots support for the 
liaison was growing in the 
form of a new youthful ob- 
session that has seen 110 
amateur football teams 
formed in just three years. 

But how would the bride 
react when she reached the 
altar and saw the real thing, 
in the form of the Chicago 
Bears and the Dallas Cow- 
boys, wailing for her in 
Wembley Stadium? Well, 
the honeymoon may not 
be over, but when the 
much ballyhooed American 
Bowl came to an end last 
week in London, it was clear 
that American football has 
yet to find domestic bliss 
in Britain. “You can’t beat 
the spectacle,” said one fan 
as he shuffled toward the 
exits, “but don’t you think 
that 34 hours is rather much for a one- 
hour game?” 

This was the first contest played in 
London under N.F.L. auspices (two ear- 
lier ones were sponsored by private pro- 
moters). With the U.S.F.L. decision to 
retire from the field this year in the 
wake of an adverse court decision, the 
N.F.L. is set to solidify its hold on 
Americans and has designs on Europe 
Building on 4 million British viewers a 
week, the league is trying to penetrate 
cable and pay-TV markets in a half a 
dozen more European countries. The 
London visit by the Bears and Cowboys 
was tailor-made for proselytizing, and 
the teams were turned into ambassadors 
for the sport. Players posed for pictures 
in full protective gear and answered 
awed questions about their size with a 
deprecating “265 Ibs., but I’m only 6 ft. 
4%.” The visitors were such outsize and 
obvious celebrities in London that the 
Bears’ William (“the Refrigerator”) Per- 
ry, who endorses a local supermarket 
chain, required his own bobby body- 
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“The “The Refrigerator” signing autographs for fans near St. James's Palace 











“Tt makes cricket seem almost action-packed” 


guard. Even Dallas Coach Tom Landry 
got into the goodwill act by putting on a 
bobby’s helmet for photographers. He 
looked no worse than he does in his cus- 
tomary porkpie hat. 

The game had sold out months ago 
in just a few days, and not even a cold, 
driving rain could deter the lucky 82,699 
ticket holders. They filed into Wembley 
past souvenir hawkers peddling T shirts, 


| caps and, of all things, Confederate flags, 





by way of explaining the crowd’s curious 
lapses into silence. But when the ball 
was kicked or passed, and thus clearly 
visible to the untrained eye, cheers rocked 
the stadium. 

The Bears’ first touchdown was the 
fans’ best moment, albeit the Cowboys’ 
worst. After a pass from Quarterback 
Danny White, Wide Receiver Tony Hill 
weaved 7 yds. with the ball, only to fum- 
ble. Chicago Safety Dave Duerson picked 
up the loose ball and ran 48 yds. for a 
touchdown. Typical of a preseason exhi- 
bition after just two weeks of practice, 
there were waves of substitutions and a 
flood of mistakes. The Cowboys fumbled 
four times and were intercepted once. But 
the fumbles bothered less 
than the long pauses for 
huddles and time-outs. Ac- 
customed to their weekly 
> compressed broadcast of top 
games with edited nonstop 
action, British followers 
of the sport are a highlight 
hybrid, completely at sea 
among the delays of the ac- 
tual event. “I didn’t real- 
ize they had this many 
commercials on American 
television,” said one British 
fan. “I've never seen so 
much standing around. It 
makes cricket seem almost 
action-packed.” 

The transatlantic foray 
was a Clear plus for bilateral 
relations. Bobbies manning 
the gates reported that 40% 
of those entering the stadi- 
um were American. Some 
300 jet-age enthusiasts 
joined the Bears on their 





Finding it hard to figure out which bit of it to watch. 


| one of the odder English associations 


with American football. A comfortingly 
familiar concert by the Band of the Gren- 
adier Guards filled some of the pregame 
wait. Culture shock began in earnest 
with the arrival of the Dallas Cowboys 
cheerleaders, who romped onto the field 
and high-kicked for the astonished audi- 
ence. “What is this?” a Brit demanded, 
as he riffled furiously through his pro- 
gram book. 


he books, which contained six pages 

of “football basics,” complete with di- 
agrams of formations and drawings to 
show the difference between a forward 
pass and a pitchout, got a workout as the 
game progressed and fans tried to grapple 
with the live version of football. “We 
have a great deal to learn, don’t we?” 
mused one befuddled watcher. Most of 
the running plays, with the thunderous 
exception of Perry’s one-yard touchdown 
rumble, went unnoticed and uncheered. 
“It’s easier to see the ball on the telly,” 
Sean Dyer, 24, of Melton Mowbray, said, 


flight from Chicago, and 
groups of Texans decided, in 
| one woman’s phrase, “to use the occasion 
to squeeze in some shopping. I needed a 
new raincoat.” Most Americans in the 
crowd, though, were expatriates and ser- 
vice members eager for a football fix. 
Judging by the number of Army, Air 
Force and Marine T shirts from bases 
across Europe, American Bow! weekend 
would have been a good time for the Sovi- 
ets to attack. In the stands beside their 
British cousins, the Americans offered 
football seminars throughout the evening. 
Said Rugby Player Ian Blakey, of Bil- 
lingham: “I'm sitting behind some Cow- 
boy fans, and they're conducting classes. 
You need help with all this if you've only 
seen it on the telly.” 

Indeed, most did need direction 
trying to sort out hand-offs, pass pat- 
terns, zone defenses and blocking as- 
signments. “There’s so much going on, 
I'm finding it hard to figure out which 
bit of it to watch,” one fan said to a 
companion. “Yes,” his friend replied. 
“I'm having the same problem with the 
cheerleaders.” —By B.J. Phillips/London 
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“If Everybody Had an Ocean.. .” 





But even water is not essential to join the surfcraze 


im Callon, welcome 

back to where you al- 
ways knew you belonged. 
A Southern California rec- 
ord producer, Callon, 43, 
grew up surfing on the 
beaches around Los Ange- 
les. But then life got 
complicated—a job, mar- 
riage, children—and Cal- 
lon gradually let the waves 
roll by without him. Re- 
cently, however, he took 
up the sport again; on 
weekends, when he is not 
riding the Pacific, he may 
be found in a Hermosa 
Beach surf shop, buying 
gear for his three children. 
Says Callon: “If a week 
goes by and I don’t surf, 
I feel like I'm missing 
something.” 

Callon is not alone 
Surfing, the quintessential California pas- 
time, which seemed to crest two decades 
ago, has attracted beaches full of new (and 
once lapsed) fans this summer. Stats are 
elusive, since only the diehard board cow- 
boys join local clubs. But listen to beach- 
shop owners, and there is no doubt that 
surfs up as never before. “We're seeing a 
whole new crowd,” says Gary Cimo- 
chowski, owner of the Brave New World, a 
supply store in Point Pleasant Beach, N.J. 
“Young guys are taking up the sport, and 
older guys are coming back to it.” 

Teenagers seem especially drawn to 
the waves. In the Eastern Surfing Associ- 
ation, an East Coast club based in Rhode 


Island with 6,000 members, the average | 


age is 17, down from 21 five years ago. 
E.S.A. Executive Director Colin Couture 
believes that young people flock to the 
beaches because they are tired of highly 
regimented school sports. Says Couture: 
“In surfing, it’s between you and the 
wave.” Couture, who has persuaded the 
Boy Scouts in California, New Jersey and 
Florida to sponsor surfing programs, 
thinks the image of the sport has im- 
proved and is thus attracting more partic- 
ipants. “There is no longer the stereotype 
of the semiderelict surfer from the 1960s,” 
says Couture. “For one thing, all those 
surfers have grown up and become law- 
yers, doctors, executives and teachers. 
And they are still surfing.” 

No self-respecting beach bum would 
be seen without at least some of the latest 
paraphernalia. A six-foot board, which 
costs between $250 and $350, is only the 
start. Next come the wildly colored draw- 
string trunks, the boldly patterned shirts, 
beach cruisers (bicycles with balloon tires 





| and wide seats priced at $125 or so) and 
Zinka, multicolored zinc oxide applied 
like war paint. Those of drinking age reach 
for Corona beer, a favorite Mexican brew 
at Hussong’s Cantina, a surfing hang- 


out in Baja California. Noting the 


influence of the bar on surf culture, 
Moctezuma Imports, which markets Co- 
rona, has introduced a new brand called 
Hussong’s. 





A zinc-oxide tribe in Belmar, N.J. 
Even beach potatoes can look hip. 
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Who can blame Moctezuma for trying 
to cash in? Americans will spend an esti- 
mated $1 billion on surfwear this year; 
many of the buyers are beach potatoes 
who are nonetheless attracted to the im- 

ages of eternal youth and 
= endless summers. “Surfing 
is a metaphor for a style of 
= living,” says Surfer Maga- 
y zine Publisher Steve Pez- 
= man. “Therein lies the ap- 
= peal of the surf fashion.” 

Even lack of water 
does not stop the deter- 
mined. The town of Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa, staged a 
beach party last month 
when organizers trucked in 
3 million Ibs. of sand and 
declared that the pile was 
No-Wa-Wa Beach. Amid 
the tall corn, frolickers in 
bright trunks and coconut- 
shell bikinis played volley- 
ball and rode around in 
convertibles. “It’s easy for 
States that have oceans to 
have beach parties,” says 
Organizer Steve Gander. 
“But in the middle of Iowa, 
we have to try a little harder.” 

Other landlocked beach bums flock to 
wave pools. These are giant tanks the size 
of football fields into which water is 
pumped, flushed or paddled to produce 
breakers three to six feet high. Today 
there are more than 100 tanks around the 
country, up from 30 five years ago. 
Geauga Lake, an amusement park near 
Cleveland, has even staged exhibition 
surfing in its wave pool. 

No pool, of course, can replace the 
real thing on the West Coast. As the 
Beach Boys sang in their 1963 hit Surfin’ 
U.S.A. “If everybody had an ocean 
Across the U.S.A./ Then everybody'd be 
surfin’/ Like Ca-li-for-ni-a.” Beach Boy 
Bruce Johnston, 44, whose group cele- 
brates its silver anniversary this year, 
bought a house near California’s Rincon 
Beach, partly to be near one of his favorite 
spots. “Surfing is probably my only feeling 
of freedom,” says Johnston. “My mort- 
gage payments are not in the water with 
me.” John Milius, 42. co-writer of Apoca- 
lypse Now and writer-director of Big 
Wednesday, the 1978 surfing epic, calls 
himself a surfer first and anything else 
second. “I'll be surfing until they carry me 
away,” Milius says. 

The new beach look leaves some 
veteran wave climbers bemused. Ed 
Hagan, 33, of Queens, N.Y., remembers 
how at the age of eight he transported 
his surfboard on a converted shopping 
cart to Rockaway Beach. “All you ever 
needed was a board, trunks, wax and 
the urge to get wet.” What? No multi- 
colored zinc oxide? —By Kathleen Brady. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and 
William Sonzski/Boston, with other bureaus 
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Theater 


Torn Apart and Pulled Together 


THE AMERICAN CLOCK by Arthur Miller 


T he hearth dominates American play- 
writing. Of the nation’s foremost dra- 
matists—the likes of Thornton Wilder, 
Eugene O'Neill, Tennessee Williams and 
the early Edward Albee—only Arthur 
Miller has consistently reached out be- 
yond domestic grief to comment on public 
life. For that aspiration, Miller has often 
been rebuked and advised to return to 
family melodrama. Probably no rejection 
hurt more than the fate of his The Ameri- 
can Clock, a poignant panorama of what 
the 1930s did to the country’s psyche; it 
opened on Broadway in November 1980 
and lasted barely two weeks, Miller has 
not brought a new play there since 

In 1984 Miller rewrote the show, and 
last week Britain’s National Theater gave 
it a handsomely designed, intelligently 
acted and altogether persuasive produc- 
tion—not a revival, because in content, 
style and spirit this Clock amounts to new 
work. It is a robust, expressionistic cele- 
bration of a time that tore America apart 
yet paradoxically brought it together, an 


all but unique moment when millions of 


individual experiences coalesced into a 
collective national experience 

To reinvigorate the text, Miller and 
Director Peter Wood have gone back to its 
beginnings. The inspiration for the piece, 
Miller acknowledges, was Studs Terkel’s 
sprawling oral history Hard Times. But 
during pre-Broadway workshops and a 
Charleston, S.C., tryout, Miller was re- 
peatedly counseled by critics to shift em- 


BORN. To Caroline, Princess of Monaco, 


29, and her husband, Italian-born Busi- 
nessman Stefano Casiraghi, 25: their sec- 
ond child, first daughter; in Monaco 


Name: Charlotte Marie Pomeline. Italian 
authorities confirmed last week that they 
are investigating Casiraghi for possible 
draft evasion. In 1979 the army exempted 
him from service for medical reasons, re- 
portedly because he was diagnosed for a 
genital tumor that rendered him tempo- 
rarily impotent 


BORN. To Television Star Michael Landon, 
49, who, starting with Bonanza in 1959 
and continuing with Little House on the 
Prairie and Highway to Heaven, his cur- 
rent show, has demonstrated a rare lon- 
gevity in the Nielsen ratings; and his wife 
Cindy, 29: a boy; his ninth child in three 
marriages, their second. Name: Sean 
Matthew 


PAROLED. David Crosby, 44, guitarist and 
singer; after serving eleven months of a 
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Daglish: portrait of the artist as a young man 
Dregs beneath the American Dream 


phasis from a documentary-style montage 
of vignettes to a focus on a particular fam- 
ily, resembling his own, whose growing de- 
privation and humiliation reflected the 
Depression in microcosm. These semiau- 
tobiographical characters proved unable 
by themselves to bear the weight of enor 

mous events; meanwhile, the play’s sweep 


Milestones 


five-year prison term on narcotics and 
weapons charges; in Huntsville, Texas 
Sentenced in 1983, he was free on appeal 
until he fled a court-ordered drug-detoxi 
fication program in New Jersey. He plans 
to reunite with Stephen Stills, Graham 
Nash and Neil Young, with whom, in 
shifting partnerships, he performed such 


songs as Marrakesh Express, Teach Your 
Children and Woodstock 
DIED. Kim Williams, 62, naturalist whose 


homespun commentaries on the National 
Public Radio news program All Things 
Considered endeared her to listeners for 
nearly eleven years; of cancer; in Missou- 


la, Mont. A local newspaper columnist 
before turning to radio, Williams dis- 
pensed folksy, funny advice on topics 


ranging from wild plants to cooking and 
marital harmony. One example, a hint on 
how to stay married: “At 9 p.m 
your spouse, ‘Hey, did I make you laugh 
today? Did you make me laugh? Well 
now’s the time.’ ” 


Say to 


had been diminished, and the tinkering, 
especially the search for jokes, had 
drained Clock of guts and vitality 

The London production’s metaphoric 
intentions are evident the moment the au- 
dience the backdrop. A_ lurid 
scrawled red line divides a vista of white- 
capped mountains and a blue sky with 
clouds from a rough black collage below, 
inset with garbage cans, pails, tires 
and a metal ladder—the dregs beneath 
the American Dream. Superimposed are 
slides announcing the year as the play 
moves forward from the Crash into World 
War II and briefly into 1968 and beyond 
The cast of 19 enact dozens of the dispos- 
sessed, from a desperate Southern sheriff 
no longer receiving a paycheck to college 
boys afraid to graduate into an unwel- 
coming world, from a ruined multimil- 
lionaire to a scrounging hobo. These are 
often archetypes, but just as often their 
circumstances have been drawn from his- 
torical record. The documentary aura Is 
heightened by two dozen popular songs 
ironically interposed (The Joint Is Jum- 
pin’, How Long Blues, Sittin’ Around) 

In the second act, where the Broadway 
version bogged down in depiction of the 
family’s fate, the narrative confidently 
shifts into analysis of the American char- 
acter—the need for belief and common 
purpose and even catastrophe to shake 
people out of self-absorption. As Lee 
Baum, the author's surrogate, Neil Daglish 
is touching, introspective and believably 
American. But the play’s most convincing 
voice is Miller's, admonishing us: “There 
has never been a society that hasn't had a 
clock running on it.” His American Clock 
records harrowing midnights and piteously 
false dawns By William A. Henry it | 


sees 


DIED. Dan Lundberg, 73, oil-industry ana- 
lyst and publisher of the respected weekly 
Lundberg Letter whose forecast of the 
1979 world petroleum shortage earned 
him the nickname “Prophet of the 
Pumps”; of a heart attack following a 
stroke; in Torrance, Calif. 


DIED. Beryl Markham, 83, aviator who be- 
came the first person to fly solo across the 
Atlantic on a westward course; in Nairo- 
bi. Raised in British East Africa, Mark- 
ham earned her wings as a bush pilot. In 
1936 she set out from Britain to New 
York in a single-engine plane; though a 
fuel shortage forced her to land in Nova 
Scotia, Markham’s achievement earned 
her a ticker-tape parade on Broadway. A 
long-term resident of Kenya whose strk- 
ing blond looks led Author Isak Dinesen 
to describe her as a “pantherine,” Mark- 
ham wrote her memoirs, Wesr with the 
Night, in 1942; republished 41 years later, 
the book won fresh critical applause and 
sold nearly 140,000 copies 
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Your 
‘dream of 
owning a 
| Jaguar 
just came 
alittle 
closer. 
— toreality. 


SELECT 
EDITION 


FACTORY WARRANTED PRE-OWNED JAGUAR 

















Now youcan purchase a 

pre-owned Select Edition™ 
factory-warranted Jaguar 
at a most affordable price. 


From the sculptured beauty of 
their class cally elegant lines to 
the inimitable luxury of their pas- 
senger cabins, Jaguars are 
counted among the world's most 
desired motorcars. Now, the 
availability of Select Edition pre- 
owned Jaguars brings these 
milestone motorcars within the 
reach of many for wnom Jaguar 
ownership was once only a 
dream 

The Jaguar XJ6, unquestion- 
ably one of the most beautiful 
automobiles ever built, offers 
precise handling, a superb ride, 
a Gual-overhead cam six cylin- 
der engine and the traditiona 
comforts of a formal four-door 
sedan. The Jaguar XJ-S, our 
grand touring coupe, combines 
the agility of an athlete with the 
power of a V-12 engine. Both 
Jaguars are rich with rare wood 
and fragrant leather. Both are 
smooth and quiet at speed, yet 
provide the powerful response 
that has long distinguished 
the marque 

Select Edition pre-owned 
Jaguars are as accessible as 
they are desirable. Most are 
priced in the $20,000-$26,000° 
range. All are specially selected 
not every pre-owned Jaguar 
qualifies. None ‘s older than the 
1982 model and none has been 
driven more than 50,000 miles 
All are put through the most 
extensive service procedure on 
Jaguar's regular maintenance 
schedule. Higher mileage cars 


are fitted with a comprehensive 
parts package to ensure that 
Jaguar's legendary ride and 
handling standards are main- 
tained 

So confident is Jaguar of the 
superb condition of these cars 
that every one comes backed by 
a special Select Edition factory 
warranty for 12 months or 12,000 
miles, whichever comes first. If 
the qualified Jaguar you buy sti! 
has time left on its original war- 
ranty, the Select Edition warranty 
will go into effect when the origi- 
nal Jaguar warranty expires 

Of course every Select Edition 
Jaguar owner is entitled to the 
same courteous sales assis- 
tance and post-sales service that 
owners of new Jaguars enjoy. 
Your authorized Jaguar dealer- 
ship employs expert, factory- 
trained technicians who will do 
their utmost to ensure that your 
Jaguar ownership experience is 
a most enjoyable one 

Visit your participating 
Jaguar dealer soon. He's ready to 
help make your dream come true 
He'll also be happy to provide full 
details of the Jaguar Select 
Edition limited warranty. For 
the name of the dealer nearest 
you, Call this toll-free number 
1-800-4-JAGUAR. 


ty of Select Edition cars is 
endent on supply of qualified pre 
Jaguars. Check your dealer for 
current availability 





Select Editior 
Carsinc 


3 trademark of Jaguar 


“Estimates based on actual retail prices of 
Select Ec rs sold January through 
May 1986. Prices of individual cles will 
be established by your Jaguar dealer 

se t arket, age of vehicle and 

















ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY 





THE NEW CONCORD 
EVEN THE LEGENDARY SWISS 


No one has taken fine 
watchmaking to a higher level 
than the Swiss. 

Now Concord, makers of 
fine Swiss watches for nearly 
80 years, demonstrates that 
even the Swiss can better 
themselves. 

Introducing the New 
Concord Freedom Watch. 

Smooth, uninterruptive, it 
is designed to lie flat and 
unobtrusively on the wrist. 

The Concord Freedom 
Watch features varying combi- 
nations of solid 18K gold links; 
stainless steel; cut diamonds 
or even black chromium stain- 
less steel. Resulting in 
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FREEDOM’ WATCH. 
CAN IMPROVE THEMSELVES. 


watches that can be worn for- 
mally and informally with 
equal confidence. 

The dedication to excel- 
lence is evident in the Concord 
Freedom’ quartz action, 
accurate to within seconds a 
month. 

It is evident in its sap- 
phire crystal, which is virtu- 
ally scratch-proof. Inthe fact _ 
that it’s water-tight, even oil rt 
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The Gold Card presents 
your annual report. 


Introducing the Gold Card® 
Year-End Summary of Charges. 


With the addition of the Year-End 
Summary the Gold Card just may be 
the simplest, most impressive way to put 
your life in order. V4 

It's a comprehensive, chronolggical 
account of your yearly billed Geld Card 
transactions by category andfocation. 
Telling you where you usédiit, How you 
used it, when you used itfand what you 
spent. Which can makeit bélpful for tax 
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preparation and personal record-keeping. 

In addition, the Gold Card offers a 
wide variety of other benefits. It may 
include a personal line of credit which 
you choose to apply for or not. Cash 
access services. And worldwide travel 
advantages. _ 

And there's also the cortyeriience of 
American Express® ENVOY. A person- 
alized travel agency available 24 hours 
a day through a toll-free number. 

All of which makes the Gold Card a 
much sought-after privilege. 


Los Hermanos 


The Gold Card. In addition to 
everything else, now it even sums up the 
year for you. 

For more information and an appli- 
cation, visit a participating financial 
institution or establishment where the 
Gold Card is welcome. 

Or call 1-800-THE CARD. 


* Available in the first quarter of 1987, and includes 


your 1986 billed Gold Card charges. Earlier years not 
available 


THE GOLD CARD® 
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Books — 


Pet Theories and Pet Peeves 


IN THE COMPANY OF ANIMALS hy James Serpell; Blackwell; 215 pages; $19.95 ; 


TIME 


J ames Serpell puts the U.S. gross nation- 
al pet product at $7.5 billion a year. The 
figure covers the cost of food and veteri- 
nary services for 475 million cats, dogs. 
birds, rodents, reptiles and aquarium fish. 
Presumably there are extras such as doggy 
spas. rhinestone collars. pooper scoopers 
and what professionals in the domestic-an- 
imal world might call alternate-species en- 
tombment. The costs are proportionately 
staggering in the households of the Europe- 
an Community, home to an 
estimated 91 million non- 
human inhabitants. exclud- 
ing unwelcome vermin 

None of this makes 
much practical sense, says 
Serpell, a research associate 
in animal behavior at the 
University of Cambridge. 
To appreciate his view of 
human-animal relations, it 
Is necessary to face a tangle 
of mutual benefits and glar- 
ing paradoxes. Why, for ex- 
ample, should one little 
piggy be indulged as an in- 
telligent pet while another, 
equally alert, is abstracted 
as pork-belly futures? Hu- 
mans are, of course, aggres- 
Sive carnivores with unusu- 
al powers of rationalization 
They are also unpredictable 
in their attachments. Ser- 
pell tells of a Texas hair- 
dresser whose four-week- 
old daughter was killed 
by the family Rottweiler. 
Her response after hearing 
that the beast would have 
to be destroyed: “I can al- 
ways have another baby 
but I can’t replace my dog 
Byron.” 

In China, during the 
Ch’ing dynasty. the Emper- 
ors’ Pekingese were suckled 
by wel nurses, raised by eu- 
nuchs and given royal rank. 
Tsunayoshi, the “Dog Sho- 
gun” of 17th century Japan, distorted his 
nauion’s economy to pamper his 100,000 
canines. Ovid and Catullus wrote poems to 
commemorate the deaths of their mis- 
tresses’ birds, and trendy Romans kept 
pet turbot. Today a dog’s vita can be just 
as dolce. Three years ago. Lady Beaver- 
brook booked all the seats in the business 
section of a jumbo jet so that she and her 
pooch could travel in solitary comfort. 

Such excess, suggests Serpell. leads to 
the still prevalent view that demonstra- 
uve affection for animals is peculiar. if 
not unnatural. In 16th century Europe, 
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women who talked to animals ran the 
risk of being incinerated for witchcraft. 
Today the ardent pet enthusiast is sus- 
pected of being a closet misanthrope. Not 
necessarily. The author's reading of avail- 
able data tends toa more positive interpre- 
tation: “a vague suggestion that some pet- 
owners, for reasons which are unclear, 
may have a greater desire for company 
and friendship and because of this use 
their pets to augment what they already de- 





| rive from the companionship of humans.” 


Despite this careful tone, /n the Com- 
pany of Animals is a work of cross-cultural 
panache. Serpell writes passionately and 
well about a subject that seems to have 
fallen between the cracks of specializa- 
Uons. His overview is sweeping and pro- 
vocative. To wit: in traditional Western 
thought. God created humans in his own 
image and animals to serve mankind. 
This anthropocentric view dominated re- 
ligion and philosophy for more than 2,000 
years. and still exerts a powerful influ- 





ence. But so do our animal! instincts, the | 


cause of psychological conflict and moral 
ambivalence 
Serpell’s pet theories embrace the fa- 
| miliar argument that modern culture has 
placed artificial barriers between man and 
the natural world. Like many who con- 
front this idea, he can be nostalgic in his 
definitions. The hunter-gatherers of the ice 
age. for example, are idealized as the bene- 
ficiaries of a golden period. Animals were 
considered edible but equal: protein was 
plentiful, and work hours fewer than they 
would ever be when Homo sapiens orga- 
nized into agricultural communities 
The first known pet owner may have 
| lived 12,000 years ago in what is now 
| northern Israel. There. in 1978, archaeolo- 
gists discovered two Paleo- 
lithic skeletons: an aged hu- 
man with its hand resting 
on the remains of a five- 
month-old dog. Serpell in- 
terprets this as an affection- 
ate gesture, and only a churl 
would suggest that the evi- 
dence is slender. 

Emotional ties between 
man and beast are well do- 
cumented, although locat- 
ing the roots of these bonds 
is a matter of speculation. 
Cats and dogs, says Serpell, 
have characteristics com- 
patible with humans. The 
wolf, a forerunner of today’s 
dog. has strong pack in- 
stincts, an attribute that 
made attachment to early 
human groups relatively 
easy. Cats are highly territo- 
rial, making them suitable 
pets for the permanently 
settled. Both species share 
the desirable trait of elimi- 
naling their wastes outside 
their dens. Less tangible is 
the “cute response.” Ser- 
pell’s sources suggest that 
the pudgy features of all 
young mammals elicit sym- 
pathetic and nurturing reac- 
tions from adults. 

Still, a dog’s life is sub- 
ject to cultural differences 
What is adorable in Pasa- 
dena might be pronounced 
delicious in Pyongyang. 

Whether a cat ends up in a lap or a wok is 
| a matter of local custom. There are mo- 
| ments when Serpell seems to harbor a 
hidden vegetarian agenda. His descrip- 
tions of the insensitive technology of pig 
farming and “porcine stress syndrome” 
take the fun out of a ham sandwich. Yet 
In the Company of Animals is not intended 
to change our habits but to open our 
minds. Historians, psychologists. sociolo- 
gists and Lady Beaverbrook may resent 
Serpell's romp through their territories 
| Both petted and petless readers should 
welcome the incursions. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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“Money will say more 
in one moment 


than the most eloqué 


At The Northern Trust Company in 
Chicago we're fond of quoting Henry 
Fielding’s amusing observation on the 
Se subject of money. One of the great novelists 
of the 18th century, Fielding reflects his 
realistic and unsentimental attitude toward life 
and its rewards in Jom Jones. 

Similarly, our approach to financial services is 
both creative and realistic. For over 96 years Northern 
Se ‘Trust has been a leader in trusts and investment 

=) advice. Today we're serving a new generation. 
ve" With comprehensive financial planning and asset 
“management services. And we want to talk to you about all your personal financial needs. 
Lovers’ conversations are your 


meardasns.~—- NorthernTrust Bank 


Call us. (312) 630-6000. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 







The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC 
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‘THE CHICAGO CLASSIC THAT. 
MAKES GOOD BUSINESS SENSE. 


When vou choose to stay at Chicago's classic hotel, The Ax ike you're making a smart 
business decision. After all, you didn’r come all the way to Chicago to stay at a hotel that 
doesn't serve you as well as you serve your « bent : 

At The Drake, we've restored the el WANA of our spacious guest rooms and lobbies. And 
for executives we have a special Vi ista™ Executive Floor with complimentary continental 
breakfast, evening cocktails and a concierge. As always, our Gold Coast location is most 
convenient to all of your business IPporntMents. 

Next business trip, choose the Drake. The Classic that works as hard as you. For 
reservations call your Hilton Reservation Service, your travel | inner, or The Drake at 
(312 )-78 7-2200 
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ENJOY EVERY MINUTE. 
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PALK MONT 


THE DENVER HOTEL 


1750 WELTON 
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At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
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fast results! 
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___ Books 
Dark Journeys 


LIVE FLESH by Ruth Rendell 
Pantheon; 272 pages; $15.95 





A DARK-ADAPTED EYE 
by Barbara Vine 
Bantam; 272 pages; $14.95 


Bus Author Ruth Rendell writes 
two kinds of novels: the continuing 
adventures of two shrewd and dogged 
suburban policemen, Wexford and Bur- 
den, which delight her fans, and dark 
journeys into the deranged psyches of out- 
wardly normal people, which fascinate 
her but sell far fewer copies. The first | 
group fits comfortably into the mystery 
genre. The second resists pigeonholes. 
The books feature no heroic detective and 
no gathering of suspects for a summing 
up. Sometimes the precise nature of a 
crime remains known only to the perpe- 
trator. The lure to the reader is not to see 
justice done but to understand the way a 
dangerous person apprehends the world. 

To create these tales Rendell has 
spent quite a lot of time thinking about 
unpleasant people. The central character 
in Live Flesh, Rendell's 31st book of fic- 
tion in 22 years, is a rapist, mutilator and 
murderer, A Dark-Adapted Eye, Rendell's 
first under a new pen name, Barbara 
Vine, imagines a murder preceded by inti- 
mations of incest, infanticide and homo- 
sexual child molestation, all within the | 
bosom of an apparently conventional and 
loving clan 

For Rendell fans, it may be a bit dis- 
appointing to learn that neither book fea- 
tures sly, plump, kindly old Reg Wexford 
and stern, judgmental, middle-aged John 
Burden. Live Flesh rests instead on a dar- 
ing premise: a released convict’s obsessive 
determination to make a friend of the po- 
liceman whom he shot and paralyzed 
while resisting capture. The policeman 
and the reader are alternately encouraged 
to believe in this felon’s capacity for reha- 
bilitation and disillusioned by his con- 
suming selfishness. Complicating the un- 
easy relationship is the criminals growing 
attraction toward the woman whom the 
policeman means to marry and cannot 
sexually satisfy. 

A Dark-Adapted Eye belongs to the 
genre of old murders reconsidered. But 
the question of who did what to whom 
and why is teasingly left unresolved. 
Nonetheless, the reader is almost certain 
to become enmeshed in the story of domi- 
neering, possessive Vera Hillyard, her 
malicious older son, her seemingly illegiti- 
mate younger son, and the devoted sister 
who secretly seeks to escape Vera’s grasp 
and instead provokes a murder 

Given the remorseless nature of her 
writing, Rendell, 56, is surprisingly coy 
about her attempts to comprehend the 
workings of the criminal mind. “I do re- 
search,” she says in crisp British tones 
“But not in the conventional sense.’ She 
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does acknowledge that her son Simon, 32 
social worker who has emigrated to 


Denver 


been rather 





s a children’s officer and has 
elp with psychopaths and 
with case histories, especially of children 
in care She disclaims firsthand ac 
quaintance with crimes and sounds posi 








tively appalled when discussing readers 


who write in with suggestions they have 





concocted: “I am always hearing from lit- 
tle old ladies living in quiet places with 
their even older mothers who say they 
have a plot they want me to do. It’s usual- 
ly cannibalism or something unspeakable 
to do with children. Why do I write about 
such things? Not because I am working 
out any impulses. My work and my daily 


life are two separate compartments of 


my mind 

The compartments were constructed 
when she left subu 
ban journalism in 
East London and its 
Essex suburbs at the 
time of Simon's 
birth. It was then 
she recalls, that she 
began writing fic 
tion, waiting for her 
husband Don, a po 
itical reporter, to 
come home. “I 
started a historical 
novel, a romance 


aments the steady disappearance of rura 
England. She attributes her alertness to 
these issues, and her deft handling of nu 
class, to her long associa 
tion with the rolling East Anglia plains 
near Colchester, where she now occupies 
a 16th century farmhouse on twelve acres 
ze of Polstead. A native of 
East London, where her parent ht 
school, and then of the near-in Essex sub 
urbs, Rendell has maintained at least a 
weekend residence in the region for dec- 


ances of socté 





outside the villas 


s 












ades, and settled there a few years ago 
People like to think they rise above 
class,” she says, “but it is a very important 
element in their lives, and it is much more 
open out here.” She and her husband, 
whom she married in 1952, divorced in 
1975 and remarried tn 19 have thrown 
themselves into local affairs and avidly 
tout the 
cultural institu- 
tions. Rendell has 
steeped herself in 
local tradition and 
according to one of 
her American edi- 
tors, gives driving 
directions to her 
secluded home by 
enumerating vari- 
ous haunted houses 
along the way 
Several years 





region's 








novel, a Jewish nov Tr ago, Rendell wrote 
el although | am _ As Ruth Rendell As Barbara Vine two screenplays 
only a little bit Jew Thinking about unpleasant people but she refuses to 


ish, some straight 

novels. A publisher rejected my comedy-of- 
manners novel with a nice note saying, ‘Do 
you have any more?’ So I gave him my first 
mystery novel, featuring Wexford and Bur- 
den, had it accepted and rewrote it all over 
Christmas one year 


he two detectives, who have appeared 

in 13 novels, are the mainstay of a 
popularity that has seen more than | mil 
lion copies of Rendell's books printed in 
English; she has also been translated into 
14 other languages. Still, Wexford and 
Burden are fast becoming the bane of her 
career. Whenever Rendell makes a public 
appearance, readers are apt to tell her 
that they could do with fewer explorations 
nto the midnight of the mind. Says the 
author: “It is very difficult for the creator 
of a series character to realize that he is 








very much more real and important to 
readers than to oneself. I can fully under- 
stand why Conan Doyle tried so hard to 
kill off Sherlock Holmes.” Even so, Wex- 
ford and Burden are more fully rounded 
than most series characters. They have 
ved through infidelities, family estrange 
ments, affairs with suspects and the death 
of a beloved wife. Through their exploits 
n the fictional town of Kingsmarkham 





Rendell records a key concern of her 
work and personal life, the suburbaniza- 
tion of the countryside 

Although Rendell’s views on British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's for- 
eign and economic policies tilt to the left 
she sounds deeply conservative when she 
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co any more or to 
attempt a play for the stage, despite pleas 
from producers, because “I cannot stand 
the tedious business of having to tell ev 
rything through dialogu She is protec 
tive of her stories in the hands of others 
When Bette Midler made a six-figure of- 
fer for the rights to Rendell's favorite 
book, The Killing Doll, the author 
spurned the offer. Midler, she says, was 
wrong for the role 
It is not surprising t 
tempted to kill off her moneymaking 
s resists repeating herself. The 














detective 
New Girl Friend, a volume of short sto 
ries published earlier this year, dis 
played a dry, macabre humor. Live 
Flesh is an intimately detailed working 
aracter study. And A _ Dark- 
idapted Eye is a contemporary version 
of the sprawling Edwardian family tale 
theme Is 


the nature of how to tell a story. It be 


class 











and a minor classic. Its cent 






gins, and begins again and each 
time more ripely. Its searching in direc 
ion after direction, its inclusion of 


tches of pseudojournalism, its fina 
metaphysica 
to define the nature of perception. Yet 
Rendell! craftily plays herself down: “I 
suppose the subject of my book traces to 
Tristram Shandy and to Ford Madox 
rd’s The Good Soldier. But I am per 


ruminations are attempts 











ectly happy being considered just a part 
of the crime genre. I write as I read, for 
pleasure. At present I am making my 
Rider Haggard’s She—for 

By William A. Henry ii 


way through 
the 15th time 
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Music 





Of Carrousel Horses and Claws 





The Seattle Opera unveils a novel and invigorating Ring 


ver since Richard Wagner first staged 

his Der Ring des Nibelungen at Bay- 
reuth in 1876, producers, directors and set 
designers have been trying to figure out 
how best to present his sweeping 16-hour 
cycle. Wagner set the first production in 
timeless, mythic German prehistory. In his 
revolutionary postwar interpretation, the 
composer's grandson Wieland emphasized 
the influence of Greek drama 
on Wagner's aesthetics 
French Director Patrice 
Chéreau detected a 19th centu- 
ry Marxist dialectic at work 
with his controversial 1976 
Bayreuth staging, while Set 
Designer Pet Halmen and Di- 
rector Nicolas Joel used as- 
pects of Kabuki drama in their 
recent Wiesbaden production 

The ambiguities of the 
Ring, however, are what 
make it so irresistible, and 
lately there has been some- 
thing of a Ring boomlet in 
America. The San Francisco 
Opera unveiled its splendid 
Ring last summer; the Dallas 
Opera has produced all four 
segments in the past five 
years; there is a production 
under way at Artpark in 
Lewiston, N.Y. Next month 
the Metropolitan Opera be- 
gins its new Ring with the 
second opera in the cycle, 
Die Walkiire. Yet for sheer 
audaciousness, none of these 
companies are likely to rival 
the Seatthe Opera, which 


er Robert Israel, however, is the result ofa 
thoughtful and ultimately respectful ex- 
amination of the sense of the piece. Ro- 
chaix and Israel are not the first to note 
the parallels between Wagner's life and 
his works, but few have ever acted on 
them so explicitly. Central to understand- 
ing the Seattle Opera’s Ring is the notion 
that Wagner and Wotan are cognates, 


Look, up in the air: the Valkyries ride off to war in Seattle 





opened a new Ring last week 
to an invigorating chorus of 
lusty cheers and outraged boos. Long 
coddled by safe, representational operat- 
ic productions, the American public is 
getting a chance to see what directorial 
interpretation, so common in Europe, is 
all about 

The Rhinemaidens frolic in Victorian 
bloomers. Fricka ascends to Valhalla by 
means of a balloon gondola. The Valky- 
ries ride off to war aboard carrousel hors- 
es suspended in midair. Wotan puts 
Briinnhilde to sleep in what appears to be 
a cluttered attic, full of ungodly bric-a- 
brac, and she awakens in a starry mauso- 
leum. Siegfried slays the dragon Fafner by 
chopping at a gigantic crab’s claw and 
then pushing over a flimsy set of painted 
flats. The forest bird who guides the hero 
to Brinnhilde is a taxidermist’s specimen, 
carried aloft on a stick by a highly visible 
soprano 

The seeming naiveteé of Swiss Director 
Frangois Rochaix and American Design- 


and that just as the composer uses leitmo- 
tivs, or musical symbols, to weave and 
bind his sprawling tapestry, so should 
Wotan employ theatrical symbols 
props—to underscore the unity of the 
world he has created. The universe of the 
Ring is an illusion, a necromancer’s house 
of cards, that must finally come crashing 
down 

Such an interpretation is not without 
its perils, unintended laughter being fore- 
most among them. It is difficult, for ex- 
ample, to understand how Siegfried slays 
Fafner by wounding him in a horned ex- 
tremity. Nor is the production immune to 
directly contradicting the sense of the 
text. When Brinnhilde tells Siegmund 
that he must die in his forthcoming battle 
with Hunding, it is imperative that the ex- 
hausted fighter actually look upon her for 
the scene to make dramatic sense, espe- 
cially since English supertitles are used 
Further, some of the ideas are not very 











A necromancer's house of cards that finally comes crashing down 





original. The use of 19th century costume 
(Wotan is dressed to look like Wagner) is 
borrowed from Chéreau, while some of 
the tableaux, particularly those that in- 
volve characters suspended from wires, 
evoke the striking images of Theater Art- 
ist Robert Wilson 

Elsewhere the touch is surer. Blessed 
with an extraordinarily vivid Mime in 
Dutch Tenor Hubert Delamboye, Rochaix 
gives the conniving dwarf free rein, partic- 
ularly in Siegfried, where his exchanges 
with the sturdy Siegfried (American Hel- 
dentenor Edward Sooter) have a sharp, of- 
ten humorous bite. And having Siegfried 


relate his wooing of 
Briinnhilde directly to Gun- 
ther near the end of 


Gétterddimmerung gives the in- 
nocent Siegfried’s ensuing 
murder a special poignancy 

Budgeted at $3 million 
and cast largely with Ameri- 
cans, the Seattle Ring is not in 
the vocal class of Bayreuth, 
the Met or San Francisco. Yet 
Sooter gives a strong, noble 
account of himself, as does 
Baritone Julian Patrick as a 
robust, crafty Alberich. So- 
prano Johanna Meier makes a 
touching, feminine Sieglinde 
and Tenor Emile Belcourt a 
slick Loge. In the crucial role 
of Briinnhilde, Soprano Linda 
Kelm displays a huge voice 
and an enviable ease of vocal 
production, but she needs 
more refinement and a better 
stage presence before the part 
will belong to her. Presiding 
musically is an unlikely figure 
Manuel Rosenthal, 82, a 
French conductor and com- 
poser who speaks no German 
and has never commanded a 
Ring before. Rosenthal leads 
a symphonic performance 
noteworthy for its clarity and color. At its 
best, as in Die Walkiire, Rosenthal’s view 
of the score is fluid and graceful; at its 
worst, as in Gétterddimmerung, it is merely 
glib. “There is too much emphasis on 
heaviness in the Ring,” says the diminu- 
tive Rosenthal, who conducted the Seattle 
Symphony from 1949 to 1951. “I discov- 
ered the French side of this music, the 
fantastic orchestration that I never sus- 
pected was there.” 

Although Rosenthal’s tempos tend to- 
ward the inflexible, sometimes leaving 
sluggish singers to catch up as best they 
can, he never swamps them in Wagnerian 
sound. Clean and elegant, Rosenthal’s in- 
terpretation reflects an approach one does 
not usually associate with Wagner. “Some 
people will be surprised,” he says, “but the 
Ring is lots of fun.” In a production that 
compels rethinking Wagner's monument, 
the casting of Rosenthal is the most dar- 
ing element of all —By Michael Walsh 
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| cided that love stories need- 


Love in the Animal Kingdom 


THE FLY Directed by David Cronenberg; Screenplay by Charles Edward Pogue 





and David Cronenberg 





HOWARD THE DUCK Directed by Willard Huyck; Screenplay by Willard 


Huyck and Gloria Katz 


oy meets girl. Boy gets girl. Boy is 

transformed into humongous, repul- 
sive fly-human. Girl gets pregnant. 

Or how about this one? Duck from 
outer space meets girl. Duck and girl be- 
come best friends. Duck saves earth. 

Either some Hollywood Mr. Big de- 


ed a little interspecies spice, 
or they're snorting talcum 
powder at story conferences. 
No other explanation will suf- 
fice for the appearance of 
these two new comedy-fanta- 
sy thrillers. As it happens, 
both films have popular, if not 
honorable, antecedents. The 
Fly is a free, gory and engag- 
ing remake of the 1958 sci-fi 
horror movie, directed by 
Kurt Neumann, about a sci- 
entist who tampers with na- 
ture and switches heads with 
a housefly. Howard the Duck 
is a bestial bloviation of Steve 
Gerber’s Marvel comic books 
of the ‘70s. The first film ex- 
pands and enriches its 
schlock source; the second 
turns a wiseacre mallard into 
a $40 million promotion for 
stuffed Howards. 

But don’t bet that many kids will 
want to buy this duck. The movie is too 
scuzzy to beguile children, too infantile to 
appeal to adults. Its humor is sub-Mad: 
Howard (played by Actor Ed Gale, and 
some other small people, in a duck suit, 


| with Chip Zien providing the voice) is a 


master of “quack fu” who reads Rolling 
Egg and DQ magazines. He grows angry: 
“No more Mr. Nice Duck.” He waxes 
philosophic: “No duck is an island.” 


| When the filmmakers grow tired of fowl 
| puns—about an hour after the audience 


does—they switch to space opera, and 


| Howard battles a scientist (Jeffrey Jones, 


funny against all odds) whose body is in- 
vaded by a giant lobster-scorpion space 
troll. Moviegoers who are in search of a 
porno Zoo Parade may enjoy the 
bedroom tryst in which Howard’s human 
sweetie (Lea Thompson) discovers a con- 
dom in his wallet, snuggles up and asks, 
“You think I might find love in the ani- 
mal kingdom?” More fastidious viewers 
are advised to purchase a Daffy Duck 
videocassette. 

Now for the good news: a gross-your- 
eyes-out horror movie that is also the 


year’s most poignant romance. Its scien- 
tist hero, Seth Brundle (Jeff Goldblum), is 
a kind of genius mutant. His mature 
brain percolates tomorrow’s ideas, but his 
heart is as fragile as that of a child in a 
plastic bubble. He knows it too. “I don’t 
have a life, so there’s nothing for you to 





Crawling on the ceiling: Goldblum as Brundlefly 


interfere with,” he genially tells Veronica 
Quaife (Geena Davis), a journalist plan- 
ning a story on his research into telepor- 
tation. She gives him a life—hers—and 
their tender affair seems to vitalize him. 


His experiments proceed triumphantly: a | 


woman’s stocking, a steak, a baboon, all 
shazammed from one telepod machine to 
another. He proves to be an ardent lover, 





Thompson and her friend Howard 





Better to buy a Daffy Duck videocassette. 








with amazing powers of recuperation. He 
impulsively performs gymnastic ara- | 
besques worthy of Kurt Thomas. It is 
as if his discovering the power of sexual 
love has electrified every circuit in his 
mind and body. Or could it have some- 
thing to do with the night he placed him- 
self in the telepod and a fly sneaked in 
with him? 

Oops! The two life forms have fused. 
“I'm the offspring of Brundle and house- 
fly,” he notes ruefully. “I'm becoming 
Brundlefly!” And as his grotesque flyness 
asserts itself, his humanity struggles to 
understand and fight the metamorphosis. 
What remains of Seth the scientist is all 
too aware of the monster he is turning 
into: an efficient killer with “no compas- 
sion, no compromise.” At 
times he can be wildly ironic, 
as when he meticulously pre- 
serves in his bathroom the 
teeth, fingernails and ear that 
have molted, and then jokes 
that “the medicine cabinet’s 
now the Brundle Museum of 
Natural History.” At other 
moments he can lurch from 
irony to insanity to Kafka- | 
esque insight. “I’m an insect 
who dreamed he was a man, 
and loved it.” “Help me,” he 
tells Veronica. “Help me be 
human.” Alas, she has her 
own problem. She is preg- 
nant—but with Seth's child or | 
Brundlefly’s? 

Director Cronenberg (The 
Brood, The Dead Zone) tells 
this story with no compromise 
but plenty of intelligent com- 
passion. In the film’s first 
half, the edgy romantic comedy is beguil- 
ing, especially as played by Goldblum 
and Davis, two deft charmers who inhab- 
it their roles as if they have comfortably 
lived there forever. The Faustian tragedy 
of the second half is underscored by some 
revolting and riveting special effects. 
Watch closely for Brundlefly’s agile wall 
climbing. Close your eyes during the hal- 
lucinatory sequence in which Cronen- 
berg, as an obstetrician, helps Veronica 
give birth to a 20-in.-long bouncing baby 
maggot. And be alerted that this insect 
consumes food by spewing formic acid on 
its prey; it makes for a very messy lunch. 

There is a method to Cronenberg’s 
shock tactics. Whereas Howard the Duck 
is an effects festival attached to a smirk, 
The Fly is smart and serious about its 
characters. Seth and Veronica could be 
any two people falling in love, eager for 
adventure but anxious about the changes 
and dark revelations that come with 
learning how little they know about their 
lovers. That nice guy lying next to you in 
bed, breathing in your rhythm, smiling in 
his sleep—what demons sleep within 
him? And why does his snore sound like a 
gentle bzzzzz? —By Richard Corliss 
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What’s in a Name? 


ick up an old novel by one of the Russian masters or a new 

memoir by a Soviet dissident and notice how people intro- 
duce themselves—last names first. “Good day, I am Scriabin, 
Alexander Nikolayevich.” Notice too how often, perhaps in re- 
bellion against those cumbrous Russian patronymics, they use 
only their initials. “Good day, Iam Scriabin, A.N.” The title of a 
French movie made a few years back, Lacombe, Lucien, was ap- 
parently intended to show how the German Occupation had 
bureaucratized and dehumanized the susceptible French. But 
the Russians do not have their reversed names imposed on them; 
they seem to reverse them freely on their own. Perhaps that 
is always the way with dehumanization; we willingly do it 
to ourselves. 

There is some deeply mystical power in the names we give 
things and in the process of naming. God’s first act after saying, 
“Let there be light” was to “call the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night.” One of his first acts after creating Adam was to 
bring every beast of the field so that 
Adam could give them names, “and 
whatsoever Adam called every liv- 
ing creature, that was the name 
thereof.” 

One of the most pleasant avoca- 
tions of pregnancy—and one of the 
earliest assertions of parental pow- 
er—is deciding on the baby’s name. 
The discussions sometimes go on 
until afler the baby is born, when it 
becomes clear, for example, that 
the little girl should not be called 
Howard. Occasionally, of course, 
the father’s (or mother’s) yearning 
for a son is so intense that the girl is 
called Howard anyway. Some na- 
tions feel obliged to intervene 
against such eccentricities. In France, it is illegal to give any 
child a name that is not already held by a saint (or a “well- 
known figure in ancient history”), who presumably would watch 
over the protégé. The courts specifically forbade one couple to 
name their child Cerise (Cherry). In the US., by contrast, the 
Navy once got applications from half a dozen brothers who all 
bore names like Measles Jones and Pneumonia Jones and what- 
ever other ills had afflicted the family at the time of their births. 

We can only guess at the psychological effects of names 
(What happens when that girl Howard reaches an age to be in- 
terested in other Howards?), but it seems reasonable to suggest 
that a boy named John will grow up differently from one named 
Cuthbert. He is less likely to be beaten up by his schoolmates, for 
one thing. Fashions change, though, as Gertrude gives way to 
Marilyn, and Marilyn to Debbie; a name that would have 
seemed weird a generation ago, like Kimberly, becomes a cliché. 

Some names have a special kind of imprint. The famous 
Miss Hogg, whose father cruelly named her Ima, had good rea- 
son to grow up scowling, but maybe she would have even if she 
had been named something sweet, like Charlotte. Anyone 
named James Oliver Buswell IV carries his parents’ announce- 
ment of a certain view of the child’s place in the world, but the 
effect of such a view probably differs considerably from one per- 
son to another. Someone with a name like Otto inevitably knows 
the burdens of an ethnic heritage, but so, presumably, do Ma- 
donna Ciccone and Fernando Valenzuela, and we all survive. 

Travel broadens the horizons. A glance at a Berlin telephone 
book reveals Ottos everywhere, but hardly any Kimberlys. Eve- 
lyn Waugh periodically had to reassure Americans that he was 














not a woman and that Evelyn was quite a common name for 
boys in England. Or as Peter Lorre whined in Beat the Devil, “In 
Chile the name of O’Hara is . . . a tip-top name. Many Germans 
in Chile have come to be called O'Hara.” 

Just as naming a child is one of the first assertions of parental! 
power, so one of the first attempts at teenage rebellion is announc- 
ing that one is changing one’s name (and thus, theoretically, one’s 
identity). One now wishes to be addressed not as Bobby but as 
Hercules, or vice versa. Susan Weaver, for example. announced at 
14 that she was henceforth Sigourney, a name that impressed her 
as “long and curvy, with a musical ring.” For those apprehensive 
about anything so drastic, there is the face-lifting change in spell- 
ing: Debbie now wishes to be Debi, or Debbey. 

The most impressive of these semichanges is the alteration of a 
first name to an initial. This is often thought to be a means of sup- 
pressing some supposedly sissified first name. (Would Parkinson’s 
law ever have been discovered if C. Northcote Parkinson had re- 
mained Cyril N. Parkinson?) More 
commonly, such changes suppress a 
plain name. (Could Bill Harriman 
have served Presidents as grandly as 
W. Averell Harriman did? Would 
the FBI have achieved the same re- 
nown under Jack Hoover as it did 
under J. Edgar Hoover?) 

Even after we come to accept 
the names imposed on us, or ac- 
quire ones we like, we still have 
some difficulty in agreeing on what 
to call one another. In England it is 
considered very proper and Ox- 
bridgian to address a man simply 
by his last name. Most Americans 
call one another by their first 
names, even if they have just met. 
Except in Anglophile circles, many consider it standoffish, if not 
rude, to address a fellow worker as Mr. Jones. On the other hand, 
a fair number of people still dislike being patted on the shoulder 
and called Harry by someone who is trying to sell something. 
Women, in particular, object to being addressed as Susan by a 
doctor who would look startled at being called Jack. There are 
no doubt millions of people, notably in-laws, who have never 
succeeded in figuring out what to call one another at all. 

One of the oddest aspects of the name game is the spreading 
practice of not identifying oneself on the telephone. It started a 
few years ago as a kind of compliment: it meant that you and 
your caller were good friends, and it made perfect sense if you 
talked with somebody a lot. But as the practice has grown, it has 
become more of a test: you are not only supposed to know the 
voice that you may not have heard for a month but to know it im- 
mediately. Any hesitation is apt to lead to a pained, “You don’t 
even recognize me.” One has to develop strategies. Thus 

Essayist: Hello? 

Mysterious voice: Hi. 

Essayist: Uh—where are you calling from? or Well, what's 
new with you? or How're things? or some other bid for clues and 
cues. The one unforgivable thing to say is the obvious one: Who 
is this, please? 

In most of our nightmares about the future, the dehumanized 
citizens will be given numbers instead of names, as traditionally 
happens in prison, as though a number were somehow less hu- 
man than a name. Perhaps it would be more effective to per- 
suade everyone to stop using names at all. Then everybody 
would have the same name: Hi. — By Otto Friedrich 
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